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( KILL and experience always count. 

From the first move the result was 
. certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 


Ls 


Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 

International’s field men send in speci- 
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mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘“‘Bakerv- 
Proved’”* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “best loaf in your market.” 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 

Faw Circle 


.. Symbol of \"*: s type for every need. 


we Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


i. for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY “MILLS, Inc. e General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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...Now TRY NATURAL 
STANDARD 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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FAMOUS FOR: 
¥% Rigid all-steel construction 





% Smooth, quiet operation 


%& Extra-heavy insulation throughout 


% Precision-balanced and stabilized trays 


%& Burner equipment combines ultimate 
of economy and safety with maximum 
efficiency in heat distribution. 


ray) BEVELD OMEN 
Minors Kange Company 


808Central Road Mt. Prospect, Illinois 
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ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
- ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 








ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 




























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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depends on quality 

of the goods, the 
workmanship and the 
service of the supplier 


You can always depend on the quality of 
Bemis Burlap Bags... whether made from 
Angus which only Bemis imports or from one 
of the standard grades. Producers and users 
alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 


Bemis has the capacity for any size order. 
The facilities of 16 plants and 15 additional 
sales offices assure a dependable source of 
supply and prompt service. Check with Bemis 
for a good buy in burlap bags. 
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There is no product that cannot be made worse and sold for less. You can buy | 
cheaper flours than KELLY’S FAMOUS but you cannot buy a flour that will 








: el give you better baking results. This famous brand never disappointed a baker 
yet on price or quality. 
‘ 
Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 





under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
RI SSR 
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SNAP JUAZMENE vou-r-r ovr ana 


“Umpires never make wrong 
decisions!” But, snap judgment can be 
very costly when it comes to purchasing 





containers for your products. You'll want to 
know about the consistent quality of the 
materials, the strength and protective features, 
the sharp, clear printing for your brand-name. 


You'll also want to know your supplier and 

the services he renders. All are important to you 
because they vitally influence the sale and 
acceptance of your product. Your technically 
trained Chase Salesman is eager to give 

you this information. See him today. 


@ cotton bags of all kinds 
@ Topmill burlap bags 












bags for all industry and agriculture... 





@ paper & Multiwall bags 
¥ @ Saxolin open mesh bags 
golly @ combination bags, liners, and specialties. 


a A e P Cc GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
AG ©. 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
DALLAS * TOLEDO «¢ DENVER © DETROIT » MEMPHIS © BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK © CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
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OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE, ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. # HARLINGEN, TEXAS »« CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN, ¢ CROSSETT, ARK « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Perfection 





Santa Fe 
Trail 


be Bakery 
Short Prtent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


Floss 
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KANSAS MILLING CO. 


LL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 4,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO e ° ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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NOT 
BILL STERN TELLS . 


—=() Never a baseball season has passed which hasn’t 


enriched diamond lore with at least one memo- 
rable game. In all baseball history, there probably 
has never been a stranger game played than be- 
tween the Cincinnati Reds and the Chicago Cubs 
on May 2, 1917. 


Pitching for Cincinnati was a 235-pound right- 
hander, Fred Toney. Opposing him on the mound 
was a 235-pound southpaw, Jim ‘Hippo’ Vaughn. 


That afternoon, it seemed as if the hurling arm 
of each pitcher was blessed with magic, for as 
inning after inning rolled through the score- 
board, neither of the two giant pitchers allowed 
a single hit. But in the last half of the tenth, the 
Chicago hurler faltered briefly, allowed two hits 
and Cincinnati scored a run to win the game. 


HER SPORTS STORY 






Thus ended the strangest baseball game ever 
played in major league history. It was a contest 
that saw one pitcher hurl a nine inning no-hitter, 
and his opponent hurl a ten inning no-hitter, 
both in the very same game! 


All of which only goes to prove that it takes just 
one slip when the chips are down to spoil a per- 
fect job, in baking as well as baseball. That’s 
why wise bakers everywhere rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. They know that expert grain 
selection, precision milling methods and the latest 
in modern laboratory facilities assure unfailing 
uniformity ... in any season! Never a chance 
for costly variations in tolerance and mixing 
time. See for yourself . . . when performance 
counts, count on a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


“Com mander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS © 2 * MINNESOTA 
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The “New” President of the ABA 


(See News Story on Page 10) 


HE board of governors of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. has elected John T. McCarthy as 
president of the ABA to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late Eugene K. Quigg, whose untime- 
ly death robbed the association and the entire 
baking industry of one of its most able leaders. 
The election of Mr. McCarthy returns a fa- 
miliar figure to the position of ABA president. 
He has served in that responsible post before, 
from 1943 to 1946, a period in which the baking 
industry was fortunate to have his able hand 
at the controls. He has been most active in ABA 
affairs since and he is in no sense a “new” ABA 
president. Rather, and happily for the association 
and the industry, he is a tried and experienced 
veteran in whose hands the responsibilities are 
well placed. 

In voting for Mr. McCarthy, many governors 
expressed appreciation for his sacrifice in taking on 
this work and their pleasure in his doing so. Com- 
ments in their telegraphic vote included “whole- 
heartedly approve,” “excellent choice,” etc. All 
responses were unanimous. 

The finest tribute to him came from M. Lee 
Marshall, who himself has been outstanding in 
association affairs and who now serves the ABA 
as its chairman. Mr. Marshall said: 

“The entire baking industry owes a debt of 
gratitude to John T. McCarthy for taking over 
the presidency of the American Bakers Assn. at 
this time. 

“The governors, who elected McCarthy unani- 
mously and enthusiastically, feel that he is the 
one man in the industry who has the experience, 
the background and the downright effectiveness 
to step into the breach left by his good friend, 
the late Gene Quigg. 

“To take over this work calls for real personal 
sacrifice on his part, but he is ready today as he 
has been so often in the past. I have had the 
privilege of being his friend and working closely 
with him for many years—in the industry and 
during the war; and like everyone who has ever 
worked with him, I have grown to have unlimited 
respect for his judgment and capacity. 


x + 
Next Month... 


@EGG WHITES used in baked products 
in the interests of economy and variety 
will be the subject of next month’s for- 
mulas feature by A. J. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker. 
Angel food and duchess cakes, macaroons 
and other appetizing cookies can be made 
more pleasing to the customer through 
the use of egg whites, which at present 
are favorably priced. Adaptation of the 
suggested formulas to the individual bak- 
er’s own shop practice can pay dividends 
in more economical production of prod- 
ucts which will look appetizing on the 
display shelves and which will be within 
the housewives’ budget. 


@ SUMMER PROMOTIONS charted by 
the Bakers of America Program include 
advertising the summer sandwich promo- 
tion season through plugging “picnic- 
lunch time,” summer snacks and sand- 
wiches for light lunches. Articles in The 
American Baker for June will outline the 
Bakers of America Program for June, 
July, and August, pointing out how the 
promotion has been planned to aid the 
baker, grocer, and the American family. 
There will be valuable helps for the baker 
wishing to increase his summer sales 
through picnic promotions. 














“McCarthy will be particularly effective in 
taking over the chairmanship of the planning 
and program committees. He is one of the few 
men in the industry who could carry on with 
experience and enthusiasm, the work which Gene 
Quigg so ably launched in connection with the 
Bakers of America Program. 

“The governors—and I think all the bakers of 
America—join me in welcoming McCarthy back 
to the presidency of the ABA and pledging our 
unfaltering support in his efforts to build a still 
greater industry. We know he will add new laurels 
to a career that is already filled with them.” 


Preparation for Pensions 


HE pension problem is a whopper. There is 
good reason for approaching it warily, and also 
for being reluctant to approach it at all. It seems 
clear that no company should attempt to set up 


a pension system without great thought, study. 


and the advice of experts. Much light must be 
shed upon the subject, and certainly it cannot 
be switched on too soon. We do some part of the 
illuminating in this issue of The American 
Baker (pages 33-46). The article by Mr. Casey 
is not offered as the last word on the subject, 
but some of the first words. Mr. Casey does not 
recommend a pattern, and we do no more than 
to recommend Mr. Casey as one who suggests 
certain logical avenues of approach which seem 
well worth examining. 

Though there exists considerable doubt and 
confusion over the meaning and the cost of 
pension agreements negotiated last year in the 
basic industries such as steel and auto, organized 
labor’s drive for pensions must be accepted as an 
acknowledged success, at least to the extent that 
management’s responsibilty—in whole or in part— 
for the economic security of workers in old age 
has been nailed down. It’s in the air, too, as a part 
of the weifare state philosophy. 

The first round was fought in 1949. For all 
practical purposes the labor unions won it. The 
second round is under way now in what can no 
longer be thought of as a preliminary bout—it is 
the main battle. This year industry expects a 
widespread drive for retirement benefits. Pressure 
for pensions may be felt by many companies, 
unionized or not, in all the industries and in all 
sections of the country. Small companies are dis- 
covering, or will speedily discover, that they are not 
immune because they are small. 


eee 
The Sehool Luneh 


HERE are two important commercial aspects 

of the school lunch outlet for products of the 
commercial baker. It is a large present market 
and it is the nutritional training ground for a much 
larger future market. Fifty thousand schools partic- 
ipated in the program in 1948-49, and the number 
of children involved was 7,400,000. The program 
undoubtedly will grow. So will the children, and 
with proper eating habits formed at the most 
impressionable ages they can be depended upon 
to carry the gospel of baked goods into the entire 
adult experience of their generation. 

AIB’s consumer service department is ready 
to lend active support to any baker who wants to 
take advantage of school markets in his com- 
munity. Recipes, charts and guides for the use 
of. his products, posters, booklets and other ma- 
terials which emphasize the nutritive value of 
bakery foods and their importance in dietary pat- 
terns, are currently being used by many school 
lunch administrations. 


NEW ABA PRESIDENT: John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, was elected president 
of the American Bakers Assn. to succeed Eugene 
K. Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co., who died 
March 31. Mr. McCarthy served as president of 
the association during the war years 1943-46 and 
is a member of the ABA board of governors. Mr. 
McCarthy was chief of several government advis- 
ory offices during the war and was honored for 
his service. Details on page 10 
STRIKE POSTPONED: A scheduled strike of 
2,500 bakery workers in more than 30 plants of 
the Continental Baking Co. has been postponed 
until May 8 at the request of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. Representatives of 
the baking firm and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union are meeting with 
labor conciliators in an attempt to reach some 
settlement. The union is attempting to negotiate 
a nationwide contract with the Continental firm. 

Details on page 11 
ALLIED TRADES’ 30th YEAR: The Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry this year is observing 
the 30th anniversary of its founding. The Ameri- 
can Baker presents a short history of the group’s 
30 years of service to the baking industry and its 
associations. Details on page 12 
SANDWICH PROMOTION: The baking indus- 
try is cooperating in one of the largest promotions 
ever to encourage the consumption of bread, 
capitalizing on a 32-page “sandwich manual” which 
appeared in the May issue of Good Housekeeping 
magazine. The Bakers of America Program is cir- 
culating reprints of the manual, and Standard 
Brands, Inc., has released a kit of merchandising 
materials to help the individual baker to empha- 
size that “bread is two thirds of the sandwich.” 

Details on page 13 
FLOUR MARKET: Wheat price levels are tied 
closely to prospects for 1950 production, showing a 
stronger trend as reports of crop losses in the Win- 
ter Wheat Belt continue and spring wheat growing 
slips behind schedule because of cold, wet weather. 
With the loan payment deadline passed, the gov- 
ernment became the owner of much of the wheat 
remaining from 1949 supplies, thus keeping a firm 
grip on price levels, according to George L. Gates, 
market editor of The American Baker. 

Details on page 14 
SBA CONVENTION: The importance of man- 
power development was emphasized, along with 
other baking industry problems, at the 36th annu- 
al convention of the Southern Bakers Assn. April 
12-14 at St. Petersburg, Fla. A complete report of 
the convention appears in this issue. 

Details on page 16 
ARBA CONVENTION: Plans are progressing for 
the annual convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America at Long Beach, Cal., June 
12-14. Arthur Van de Kamp, Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, has been selected as 
keynote speaker. Details on page 10 

(Further Spotlight Comment in Page 64) 
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This Month... 





Flour Market Review .......... Page 14 
Safety in the Bake Shop ........ Page 18 
Ee rere Pages 20, 21 


In the Industry Spotlight ....Pages 9, 64 
Merchandising, Advertising and 
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John T. McCarthy Elected to Serve 


American Bakers Assn. as President 


See Editorial on Page 9 


CHICAGO — John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio, prom- 
inently known in the baking industry 
and government circles for 35 years, 
has been elected president of the 
American Bakers Assn., it has been 
announced by M. Lee Marshall, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, chair- 
man of the ABA. 

Mr. McCarthy, who served as pres- 
ident of the association from 1943 
through 1946 and is a member of its 
board of governors, succeeds Eugene 
K. Quigg, who died last March 31. 
He is president and treasurer of the 
Jersey Bread Co., and president of 
the Sandusky (Ohio) Baking Co. 

The highest award given to civil- 
ians, the emblem for “exceptionally 
meritorious civilian service,’ was be- 
stowed upon Mr. McCarthy, who was 
a $l-a-year-man in Washington dur- 
ing the war. He went to Washington 
in 1941, became chief of the bread 
and bakery products section of the 
food division of the War Production 
Board, presiding officer of the bak- 
ing industry advisory committee and 
a member of the subsistence division 
of the Quartermaster Corps. He is 
now serving as consultant to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Born in 1890, in Fall River, Mass., 
Mr. McCarthy attended Pratt Insti- 
tute, New York, majoring in chem- 
istry. In 1915 he joined the baking 





John T. McCarthy 


industry with the Sanitary Bread Co., 
Minneapolis. When the company con- 
solidated with the Purity Baking Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., in 1916, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy became secretary of the new 
firm—the Flower State Baking Co. 
In 1924, after the company had 
reverted to its. original name of the 
Purity Baking Co., Mr. McCarthy 


became secretary-treasurer, and in 
1928, he became vice president and 
treasurer. In 1933, he became presi- 
dent of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Purity company. He 
left this post in 1935, purchased the 
Jersey Co., and later purchased the 
Sandusky Co. 

Mr. McCarthy is a member of the 
bakers clubs of Chicago and New 
York. 





ABA GOVERNORS TO MEET 
MAY 15-16 


CHICAGO — The board of gover- 
nors of the American Bakers Assn. 
will meet at the Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., May 15-16. 
ABA members have been urged to 
send in suggestions and comments on 
subjects for the governors to consider. 


¥ ¥ 


CORNERSTONE CEREMONY FOR 
AIB BUILDING PLANNED 


CHICAGO—The cornerstone lay- 
ing ceremony for the new building 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, will be held at 12 noon, Sat- 
urday, May 13, at the corner of East 
Ontario St. and McClurg Court, Chi- 
cago. All members of the institute 
and their friends are cordially invit- 
ed to attend, the AIB emphasized. 
The ceremony will last approximate- 
ly 30 minutes. 





Final Gifts 
Made to New 
AIB Building 


CHICAGO—Friends of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking have been 
informed by Howard O. Hunter, ex- 
ecutive vice president, that all dona- 
tions for special rooms in the new 
building are completed. 

Final contributions were made re- 
cently by the following: 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
will furnish all equipment for the 
institute test kitchen. The primary 
function of this department is to 
promote the use of bakery products 
by developing recipes using these 
foods. The stories of the recipes are 
released through food pictures and 
special articles. 

Research Laboratories 1 and 2 will 
be equipped by Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. and Procter & 
Gamble, respectively. Basic research 
affecting processes, ingredients, pack- 
aging and production problems, as 
well as special projects for the bak- 
ing industry, will be carried on in the 
research laboratories. 

These gifts bring the total number 
of laboratories and special rooms, 
such as the library, to 18. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 








BREAD 


CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS BASEBALL LUNCH 


CHICAGO—Over 100 members and 
guests assembled in the College Inn 
of the Hotel Sherman April 17 for 
the first annual Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago baseball luncheon meeting. 

Following luncheon, George Neu- 


man, Neuman Pastry Shops, Chicago, 
president, opened the meeting and 
greeted members celebrating their 
birthdays during the month of April, 
then greeted the honored guests, 
members and others. Paul Chapman, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, led 
the assembly in singing the birthday 
song. 

Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Chicago, through whose efforts 
and courtesy the program was ar- 
ranged, introduced Earl Flora, public- 
ity director for the White Sox team. 
Mr. Flora told about some of the 
team’s interesting experiences and in- 
cidents and expressed his thoughts in 
predicting the performance by the 
team during the coming season. He 
was followed by the White Sox’s star 
player, Luke Appling. 

Mr. Neuman closed the meeting by 
announcing the first 1950 golf tourna- 
ment would be held at the Elmhurst 
Country Club June 29, 1950. 


BEMA Opens 
New Executive 
Offices in N.Y. 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. has an- 
nounced the opening of new execu- 
tive offices at 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. The offices are under the 
personal charge of BEMA’S execu- 
tive secretary, Raymond J. Walter, 
who has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the association. Mr. Wal- 
ter will continue to handle the asso- 
ciation’s general administration and 
expanding activities under the direc- 
tion of Carl W. Steinhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
BEMA president, and BEMA’s board 
of directors. 





Arthur Van de Kamp to Speak 
as ARBA Convention Keynoter 


CHICAGO—Arthur Van de Kamp, 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, will appear 
as keynote speaker at the opening 
general session of the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America in Long Beach, Cal., 
June 12-14. Mr. Van de Kamp, son 
of Theodore Van de Kamp, founder 
of the firm, has chosen the conven- 
tion theme, ‘“Sell—Serve—Satisfy,” 
as the subject of his address. 

Each morning of the three-day 
convention will be devoted to a gen- 
eral session: Monday, the official 
opening of the convention and -ex- 
hibit hall; Tuesday, merchandising, 


and Wednesday, management prob- 
lems. A_ production demonstration 
program as well as a clinic hour will 
be presented each afternoon. The 
exhibit hall in the Long Beach Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium will be open from 
noon to 6 p.m. June 12 and from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. June 13-14. 

Both the Santa Fe and Northern 
Pacific Railroads will contact every 
member of the ARBA by telephone 
to solicit reservations on_ special 
trains to the convention, according 
to Franklin J. Bergenthal, the Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
transportation committee. The com- 
mittee is now distributing 20,000 
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travel pamphlets and committee rogt. 
ers to aid the bakers in Processing 
their reservations. Intensive work is 
being done in Chicago, Clevelang 
New York and St. Louis in marsha). 
ing special trains, the ARBA point. 
ed out. 

Harry Becker, chairman of the ex. 
hibits committee, reported recently 
that booths at the convention wil] be 
representative of national suppliers 
He stated that 75% of all booths have 
been contracted for, but that severaj 
highly desirable locations are tj} 
available. 

Brochures containing the exhibit. 
ors’ agreement and a plat of the 
floor plan with prices may be ob. 
tained from ARBA’s Chicago offices 
735 W. Sheridan Road; reservations 
must be made directly to Mr. Becker 
according to provisions set forth in 
the brochure. 


BREAD IS THE STA*¥F OF LIFE— 


B. F. Beach Heads 
American Dry 
Milk Institute 


CHICAGO—B. F. Beach, Adrian, 
Mich., was elected chairman of the 
board of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Inc., at the silver anniver- 
sary annual meeting which closed at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel April 26, 

Mr. Beach succeeds H. R. Leonard, 
St. Paul, who declined reelection after 
five years as chairman. Mr. Leonard 
remains a board member. Other of- 
ficers chosen are Paul’ Young, San 
Francisco, vice chairman, and L. E. 
Metzger, Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Greatly increased expenditures for 
advertising and sales promotion were 
suggested to solve the milk products 
surplus problem by Mr. Leonard in 
his opening address to the member- 
ship. 

C. M. O’Malley of the institute 
staff outlined the industry promotion 
program and told how each manv- 
facturer could make best use of the 
market deevlopment and promotion 
services available to them through 
membership. 

Dr. E. L. Jack, University of Cali- 
fornia, told how incorporating a 
larger percentage of nonfat dry milk 
solids in bread increased consump- 
tion. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, answered the question 
“Why Use Milk in Bread?” 

“The use of 6 parts of nonfat milk 
solids to each 100 parts of flour in 
white pan bread,” he said, “provides 
these three important advantages: 
Much better taste, greater nutrition- 
al value and demonstrable merchan- 
dising value.” 

E. E. Carlson, Medford, Wis., and 
George Pfeifer, St. Paul, speaking on 
“Cooperative Advertising with Bak- 
ers,” reported much success in local 
consumer campaigns. In many small 
towns, managers of dry milk plants 
have worked closely with bakers to 
induce them to use 6% of nonfat 
milk solids in their bread and then 
have helped acquaint the housewife 
with the value of this improved loaf, 
it was reported. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 
SEE CAKE DECORATING 
MINNEAPOLIS—A demonstration 
of cake decorating by Mrs. Evelyn 
Englund, Krause’s Inc., was the fea- 
ture of the April 18 meeting of the 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis. 
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Continental Strike Threat Postponed 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 





FEDERAL MEDIATION SERVICE 
REQUEST FOR DELAY GRANTED 





Bakery Union and Continental Baking Co. to Meet in 
Attempt to Prevent Strike Over Single Nation- 
wide Contract Question 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The American Baker 


WASHINGTON—A scheduled 
strike of 2,500 bakery workers in 
more than 30 plants of the Continen- 
tal Baking Co. was postponed for 
one week May 1 at the request of 
the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. The strike by members 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union had 
been set for midnight May 1. It has 
now been postponed until midnight 
May 8. 

The postponement was the result 
of fast-breaking developments in the 
union’s campaign for negotiation of 
a single nationwide contract with the 
largest chain bakery in the country. 
The government assigned labor con- 
ciliators April 28 to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the company and the 
union in an attempt to head off the 
strike. The parties are scheduled to 
resume their deliberations at 9:30 
am., E.D.T., Friday, May 5, in a 
continued effort to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of the widespread strike 
which, if it comes off, is expected to 
spread rapidly to other large baking 
companies. 

George Faunce, Jr., vice president 
and general counsel of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, is lead- 
ing the company’s delegation at the 
Washington meetings. The union is 
represented by Wesley Reedy, Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the Continental 
Baking division of the international 
union, and Louis Genuth, secretary of 
the division. Government represen- 
tatives include Peter Setiz, general 
counsel; Clyde Mills, assistant direc- 
tor of the mediation service, and Wal- 
ter Magiollo, conciliator. 


No progress was reported in the 
attempt to reconcile the differences 
between Continental and the union. 
The company’s officials stood firm in 
their refusal to consider bargaining 
on a nationwide basis. 

As the disputants met with federal 
Officials it was learned that substan- 
tial defections had occurred in union 
ranks where independent locals have 
declined to go along with the drive 


to put negotiations on a national 
basis. 


Some Settlements Effected 


Settlements of wage disputes have 
been effected in San Francisco, 
Berkeley and Oakland, Cal.; Pueblo 
and Denver, Colo.; St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Washington, D.C., employers’ 
group appears to have effected a 
beneficial arrangement with the local 
union, which also has refused to join 
in the attack on the Continental com- 
pany. At a session here between em- 
ployers and the union representatives 
it was agreed that an increase of 10¢ 
an hour would be granted across the 


board to all bakery employees under 
a two-year contract. 

All of the above-mentioned union- 
employer agreements include Conti- 
nental Baking Co. plants operating 
in these areas. 

The significant point in the conclu- 
sion of these local or regional agree- 
ments appears to mean that several 
local unions are rejecting the plan of 
international union headquarters to 
bring the bargaining power of the 
union employees under the control 
of a centralized control in Chicago 
union headquarters. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of Continental, issued a state- 
ment April 21 in which he reported 
that “every evidence we have had 


Union's Demands 
Hit by President 


of Continental 


NEW YORK—“We see nothing in 
the proposed method of nationwide 
bargaining that is in the interest of 
the public, the employee, the com- 
pany or the local union officer,” Ray- 
mond K. Stritzinger, president of the 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
said in commenting on the union de- 
mand for negotiation of a single na- 
tionwide contract with Continental. 

“The only value to anyone that is 
visible to our eyes is the increased 
power that would accrue to a few 
ambitious international union officers 
with the natural result of increased 
bread and cake prices to the public 
and the destruction of many baking 
businesses. 

“Continental has, in common with 
other bakery operators, contracts 
with local unions negotiated by lo- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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from the international indicates that 
they fully expect to square off and get 
industry-wide bargaining or attempt 
to strike our employees from coast 
to coast to prove they have the 
power.” 


“If this happens, and our plants 
are closed down, we will simply have 
to chalk it up to the cost of prevent- 
ing labor monopoly in an industry 
that hasn’t had, and doesn’t want any 
kind of monopoly,” Mr. Marshall said. 

Still pending in some areas are 
the charges of unfair labor practices 
filed by bakery employers’ groups 
against local unions. The charges are 
being investigated by regional offi- 
cials of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Importance Recognized 


The importance of the outcome of 
the situation is readily recognized by 
baking industry employers through- 
out the country. 

Herman E. Cooper, attorney for 
the international union in New York, 
has been reported as commenting 
that if the union succeeds with its 
plan to force the Continental Baking 
Co. to negotiate a single nationwide 
contract “there would be no problem 
with the others.” 


No Breakdown in 


Union's Demands, 
Schnitzler Says 


CHICAGO—William F. Schnitzler, 
president of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union, 
said May 2 that the postponement of 
the strike threat against Continental 
Baking Co. ‘‘in no way indicates a 
breakdown in the union’s efforts to 
obtain a nationwide contract with 
Continental.” 

Mr. Schnitzler quoted Wesley 
Reedy, chairman of the union’s Con- 
tinental Baking division, who is rep- 
resenting the union before the federal 
conciliators in Washington, as stat- 
ing that “the week’s delay in the 
strike deadline was an agreement to 
give the orderly processes of govern- 
ment an opportunity to function.” 
Mr. Schnitzler said Mr. Reedy told 
him by long distance phone that “all 
local unions are holding as they did 
before with a greater determination 

(Continued on page 75) 


Senate to Vote on 


Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 


WASHINGTON — Reorganization 
Plan No. 12, which would eliminate 
the office of general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, will 
come up for a vote in the Senate 
May 10, according to reports here. 

The vote will follow the recent dis- 
approval of the plan by the Senate 
Expenditures Committee. The com- 
mittee, by a 9 to 4 vote, opposed the 
plan, which was proposed by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The American Bakers Assn., the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and other. national organizations 
have expressed objections to the plan. 
The ABA has charged that the plan 
represents an attempt to “misuse the 
Hoover Commission report in efforts 
to again combine prosecutor, judge 
and jury functions in the NLRB” as 
under the old Wagner Act. 

In a recent bulletin, the ABA said 
the vote on the plan will be close, and 
bakers who have not yet communi- 
cated with their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were again urged to do so. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








STRIKE AVERTED 

NEW YORK—Notice was received 
on April 21 by members of the Metro- 
politan Bakers’ Guild from Local 802 
of the teamster’s union that a strike 
would be called that night. However, 
there was no work stoppage be- 
cause, following a meeting, the men 
agreed to continue work during con- 
tract negotiations. The employers 
group is wholesale rye bakers and 
include Messing Bakeries, Inc., Pech- 
ter Baking Co., Koster’s Bakery, Inc., 
Geo. F. Stuhmer & Co., and Wis- 
otsky Baking Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENTUCKY, MEMPHIS BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING ON MAY 10 


FRANKFORT, KY.—Howard C. 
Bowles, field director of the Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce, will be the 
guest speaker at the May 10 joint 
meeting of the Kentucky Master 
Bakers Assn. and the Memphis Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. 











New York State Reported Studying 
Baking Industry Pricing Practices 


NEW YORK—The state of New 
York has an investigation well under 
way to determine whether or not the 
baking industry is violating anti- 
monopoly laws by trying to fix or in- 
fluence retail bread prices, it is cur- 
rently reported. This investigation is 
being conducted independently of the 
New York City inquiry and in se- 
crecy, in contrast to the city inquiry. 

The state’s Attorney General, 
Nathaniel L. Goldstein, refuses any 
comment but in his official capacity 
he is able to bring court action di- 


rectly, which New York’s City Com- 
missioner of Investigation has no au- 
thority to do. 

Questionnaires have been mailed to 
several thousand grocers in the city 
and many people have been subpoened 
for questioning at the State Building 
in New York. The questionnaire asks 
for details on grocers’ methods of 
setting prices of popular brand pack- 
aged breads, whether or not the sell- 
ing price of any bread is suggested 
by a baker or his representative, if 
13%¢ has been paid for popular brand 


packaged breads from Jan. 1, 1948, 
to the present time, and a few other 
questions. 

The Independent Grocer, in an edi- 
torial in a recent issue, says: “Groc- 
ers find the purpose of the investiga- 
tion vague. They declare that the 
understanding of grocery merchandis- 
ing practices by the framers of the 
questionnaire is just as vague. In the 
opinion of retailers, the state investi- 
gation, possibly hampered by the 
weight of its heavy cloak of secrecy, 
is stumbling dizzily in what is bound 
to be a futile search for answers.” 
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The Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 


The Story of Service to the 
Baking Industry from 
1920 to 1950 


HIRTY years ago, on the 21st 

| day of April, 1920, the Allied 

Trades of the Baking Industry 

was founded in Chattanooga, Tenn., 

at the inspired suggestion of Gordon 

Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, 
Ala. 

Although younger men will find it 
difficult to believe, the allied trades- 
man of those postwar times was 
neither as helpful nor as popular as 
he is today. All around him, Gordon 
Smith saw the conflicting policies 
of an unorganized, competitive group 
of salesmen who needed to join hands 
in the common cause of helping the 
industry they served. In fact, he saw 
that unless something constructive 
happened to improve the relationship 
there was grave danger that the 
directors of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry (as the 
American Bakers Assn. was then 
called) would exclude all allied 
tradesmen from its bakery conven- 
tions. 

So, the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry came into being, and instead 
of being barred from bakery conven- 
tions the allied tradesmen of today 
are one of the industry’s greatest 
helps to the successful conduct of 
conventions. 

Organized for One Purpose 


It was right and fitting that the 
inspiration for this unique allied or- 
ganization should have been provided 
by a baker, since its one purpose, 
from the date of its founding, has 
been to exist by and for the baking 
industry. 





Gordon Smith, Sr. 


ALLIED TRADES “DADDY”’—The 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
celebrating its 30th anniversary this 
year, was founded at the suggestion 
of Gordon Smith, Sr., Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, who saw the need for a for- 
mal organization of allied tradesmen. 
Mr. Smith became known as the 
“daddy” of the allied organization 
and is an honorary life member of 
the group. 





In actual practice this purpose has 
been achieved, first, by promoting 
the interests of all national, state 
and local bakery associations and, 
second, by promoting mutual under- 
standing and good will between the 
baking industry and the allied trades. 

This single, “selfishly unselfish” 
purpose has been one of the secrets 
of the ATBI’s success, since it was 
the only possible policy that could 
successfully unite a group of rugged 
individuals, many of whom were in 
directly competitive lines. The other 
secret of success can be found in 
the fact that each ATBI member rep- 
resents himself (rather than his com- 
pany) thus making it more certain 
that the interests of the baking in- 
dustry as a whole would always come 
first and foremost. 


Original Members 


Events have proved that the course 
which was set by the original mem- 
bers of the ATBI was the right 
course. According to the old records, 
of the 119 members signed up April 
21, 1920, eight have continued their 
membership to this day. This roll of 
honor includes 

Robert T. Beatty, The Northwes- 
tern Miller, Minneapolis. 

Warren G. Davisson, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Georges Dennery, Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 

J. D. Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago. 

W. A. Hoffman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Arthur Keating, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago. 

W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago. 

H. N. Weinstein, Weber Flour Mlls 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 

In the years that followed its for- 
mation, the quality of ATBI member- 
ship always kept pace with its quan- 
titative increase in numbers. Allied 
tradesmen who have been able to un- 
derstand and accept the simple creed 
of service to the baking industry have 
maintained the membership through 
the years. Those who sought flash- 
ier achievements or personal promo- 
tion have not been attracted. Today, 
the original 119 members have grown 
to 1,262, every one of whom is work- 
ing for exactly the same purpose 
for which the association was organ- 
ized. 

The following list of ATBI past 
presidents and secretary-treasurers— 
from 1920 to 1950—is a representa- 
tive cross-section of the quality mem- 
bership that has always character- 
ized the ATBI: 


Past Presidents 

1920—George E. Dean, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich. 

1921—William Evans, Wm. Evans 
Adv. Service, Chicago. 

1922-23—John W. Burns, Larabee 
Flour Mills, Louisville, Ky. 

1924—-W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. 

1925—Ellis C. Baum, Joe Lowe 
Corp., Brooklyn. 

1926—Paul Chapman, The Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—tThe Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
this year is observing the 30th anniversary of its founding. Since that 
historic day of April 21, 1920, this national organization has devoted 
itself to a program of service to the baking industry and its associa. 
tions. The accompanying article, presented as a salute to the ATBI 
on its 30th birthday, is a short history of those 30 years of service, 

It is fitting that the current project of the organization—the fyr. 
nishing of the directors’ room and president’s office of the new 
American Institute of Baking building—will be a “memorial tribute 
to the founders of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry.” Con. 
tributions by allied tradesmen to this memorial fund should be sent 
to Claude A. Bascombe, treasurer, Allied Trades of the Baking In. 
dustry, 595 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
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1927—J. A. Lee, The Fleischmann 
Co., New York. 

1928-29—J. G. Parry, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati. 

1930—M. K. Guthrie, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

1931-32—R. Mayo Crawford, Craw- 
ford Oven Co., New Haven, Conn. 

1933—Charles R. Chesley, Procter 
& Gamble, New York. 

1934—J. H. Friedel, Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, New York. 

1935-36—Ralph S. Herman, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Buffalo. 

1937—Walter D. Warrick, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. 

1938-39—A. R. Fleischmann, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Chicago. 

1940-41-42-43-44-45 — Franklin J. 
Bergenthal, Brolite Co., Chicago. 

1946-47-48—J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York. 

1949 to present—J. P. Garrow, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago. 


Past Secretary-Treasurers 

1920—W. W. Brown, New South 
Baker, Atlanta, Ga. 

1920-30—C. H. Van Cleef, the 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati. 

1931-34—-George P. Reuter, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York. 

1935 to present—Claude A. Bas- 
combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 

No list of secretaries of the ATBI 
would be complete without mention 
and recognition of Mary E. Brecken- 
ridge, who was secretary to C. H. 
Van Cleef from 1920 to 1931 and act- 
ing secretary for the association for 
several months following his death. 
Mary became and is one of the best 
known women in the baking industry 
through her good work, both as secre- 
tary and as registrar at countless 
ABA conventions. 


Honorary Members 


Ever since the ATBI was practi- 
cally founded by a baker, the organi- 
zation has been blessed with baker 
“foster fathers’ who have helped 
immeasurably to achieve the objec- 
tive of mutual understanding and 
good will between the allied trades 
and the baking industry. 

In recognition of his place as the 
“daddy” of the ATBI, Gordon Smith 
was made an honorary life member 
of the association on Sept. 24, 1928. 
Ellis Baum, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, was similarly honored in 
1930, and in 1947, Fred Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., 
joined the select company of bakers 
whom the ATBI has honored for their 
outstanding contributions to better 
understanding and good relations. 

The ATBI’s past record of accom- 
plishments defies detailed retelling 





since it is largely based on taking 
care of infinite details. For as pre- 
viously pointed out, this has never 
been an organization concerned with 
king or policy making. It has always 
been more concerned with carrying 
the “message to Garcia” than with 
writing the message. 

Such selfless service has covered 
everything from collecting tickets at 
bakery get-togethers to actually 
planning and staging an entire na- 
tional bakery convention, as was 
done for the American Bakers Assn. 
in 1934, when ABA officials were go 
snarled up with NRA codes that they 
were physically unable to handle the 
task themselves. 

Today, allied trades assistance and 
service at bakery conventions has 
become such an accepted and impor- 


(Continued on page 72) 








“LITTLE SISTER” — Heartwarming 
incident in the history of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry is the 
adoption of six-year-old Evelyn Tur- 
ner at the April, 1922, convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. in Savan- 
nah. She is shown above with John 
W. Burns, Larabee Flour Mills, Lou- 
isville, then president of the allied 
group. Allied tradesmen and bakers 
joined in contributing to a fund to 
insure the education of the little girl 
who had lost a leg by amputation 
following an accident. Known as 
“little sister of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry,” she was 
graduated from the University of 
Georgia in 1941 and took a govern 
ment position in Atlanta. The fund, 
which amounted to a total of 
$3,892.45, was administered by 4 
board of trustees of which Gordon 
Smith was chairman. 
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Huge Sandwich Promotion Rolling 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MANUAL 
MAY BOOST SALES OF BREAD 





Baking Industry Using Reprints of Manual—Bakers of 
America Program Cites Great Value to Industry 
—Allied Organizations Cooperate 


CHICAGO The biggest bread 
sales building campaign in the his- 
tory of the baking industry is tied 
up in the 32-page sandwich manual 
which appeared as a part of the May 
Good Housekeeping, according to the 
Bakers of America Program, which 
points out that the manual originat- 
ed through the bakers’ program. The 
consumer service department of the 
Bakers of America Program cooper- 
ated with the editors of Good House- 
keeping and other national publica- 
tions to put the story of bread and 
the great variety of sandwiches avail- 
able before the American public, it 
was pointed out. 

The magazine has put the story 
before 20,000,000 readers, the esti- 
mated audience of Good Housekeep- 
ing, giving the consumer practical 
information on making a variety of 
sandwiches for every occasion. The 
colorful presentation is expected to 
make a strong bread sales building 
story. 

“Over $250,000 is what this manual 
would have cost the bakers had they 
been able to buy it—but no one can 
purchase such an outstanding article 
in this great national magazine,” 
Walter H. Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, point- 
ed out. “No one could get his prod- 
uct mentioned on the cover.” 


Suggestions Listed 

The Bakers of America Program 
listed ways in which the baking in- 
dustry could increase the public’s 
awareness of the sandwich manual. 
It was recommended that each bak- 
ery employee be given a copy of the 
sandwich manual; discuss it with 
them, and let them know the prod- 
uct they bake and deliver is so im- 
portant to the American way of life 
that one of the nation’s leading maga- 
zines devoted 32 full pages to pro- 
moting it. 

The manual should be discussed in 
detail by every member of the or- 
ganization connected with sales, it 
was recommended. 


Program headquarters suggested 
that the grocers be told that the 
individual baker, as a part of the 
Bakers of America Program, was re- 
sponsible for the manual on sand- 
wiches. Schools, colleges, restaurants, 
doctors, nutritionists and hospital 
heads were selected as ideal sub- 
jects to hear the story of the sand- 
wich manual and the part the bak- 
ing industry played in the produc- 
tion of the publication in the in- 
terests of better nutrition. 
_ Good Housekeeping magazine itself 
is publicizing the manual as a spe- 
cial article. Quantities of publicity 
have been released on the manual 
containing “more than 400 ideas for 
sandwich making.” 

The Bakers of America Program 
pointed out that the colorful manual 
depicts Pictorially and explains edi- 
torially the high nutrition value of 


bread, in everyday language. “So 
widely recognized is the manual that 
allied food dealers and manufactur- 
ers have placed special advertise- 
ments in trade publications calling 
attention to the special supplement,” 
the bakers’ program said. 


The reinforcement of public atten- 
tion will be followed by the Bakers 
of America Program sending a two- 
column news mat to 6,500 daily, 
weekly and trade papers, calling spe- 
cial attention to Good Housekeeping’s 
bread sales building manual. More 
than 1,600 radio and television sta- 
tions will receive releases on the 
promotion, and many allied food pro- 
ducers will notify grocers by per- 
sonal contact, urging usage of the 
sandwich manual to build sales. 


Reprints Available 

Reprints of the manual are avail- 
able from the Bakers of America 
Program. The cover of the magazine 
is reproduced to emphasize the man- 
ual, and on the back cover space 
is provided for the baker’s imprint 
on orders of 10,000 or more. The 
bakery firm name and address, as 
well as the product, may be in- 
cluded in the imprint, but no pack- 
age identification is permitted. 


Space is provided for a hand stamp 
on orders of less than 10,000. The 
cost is 10¢ each, plus delivery charges, 





regardless of quantity. Orders may 
be placed or further information had 
from the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
> 

Along with the Good Housekeep- 
ing promotional efforts and the work 
of the bakers’ program, the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., has prepared a merchandising 
plan intended to supplement other 
efforts of the promotion, which the 
company referred to as the greatest 
promotional aid ever made available. 
to the industry. 


Standard Brands Ties In 

“The baking industry has long rec- 
ognized the truth of the statement 
that ‘Nothing Sells Bread Like Sand- 
wiches’,” the Fleischmann publica- 
tion points out. As part of the Stand- 
ard Brands merchandising and ad- 
vertising plan, an 8-page leaflet titled 
“Sandwiches Mean Sales” describes 
actual merchandising methods sug- 
gestive of the various tie-ups that 
each baker may use to increase sales 
and the public’s awareness of the 
satisfaction in sandwiches. The basic 
theme of the promotion is “For 
Sandwiches That Satisfy—Buy ..... 
Bread!” 

Sandwich advertising ideas are in- 
cluded in the leaflet, for use as ad- 
vertisements or inserts. Various types 
of appeals are featured, from the 
“man-sized” sandwich to “clown” cre- 
ations for the small fry and com- 
plete “soup ’n sandwich’ meals. 
Point-of-purchase displays, billboard 
and truck posters are suggested. 

Spot announcements for radio and 
television and direct mail are in- 
cluded, along with suggestive selling 
ideas for salesgirls’ use in promoting 
a variety of bread for the many 
sandwiches described in the Good 
Housekeeping manual. 


an 


Tie-ins with Related Foods 
Planned in Bakers’ Ad Program 


CHICAGO—Boosting sales through 
related food item tie-ins is the na- 
tional theme of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program in its 1950 advertising 
campaign. 

In planning this program—the big- 
gest in the history of the baking in- 
dustry — the bakers of America, 
through their emblem, have assumed 
the role of partners with grocers, 


manufacturers and other retailers to 
increase bakery foods as well as re- 
lated products sales on a national 
as well as local basis. With the initial 
ad slated to appear in national and 
trade magazines in June, virtually 
everyone in the nation will be aware 
of the baking industry’s related food 
campaign, Walter H. Hopkins, direc- 
tor of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, stated. 





Openings Still Available for 
Two AIB Sanitation Courses 


CHICAGO—Registrations are still 
being accepted for the Chicago and 
New Orleans sessions of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking Sanitation 
Course to be held May 21-24 and 
June 4-7, respectively. Complete in- 
formation may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Department of Sanita- 
tion, American Institute of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The courses, which extend over a 
period of four days each, are designed 
to give bakers a clear understanding 





of the various problems of bakery 
sanitation, and to present to them 
an adequate and inexpensive program 
that can be applied in bakery plants 
to maintain a high level of sanitation. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO ACTION ON BILL 


JACKSON, MISS.—A bill designed 
to amend the Mississippi enrichment 
law to require the use of enriched 
flour as the only means of enriching 
bread and rolls was not acted upon 
by the legislature. 








1949 Annual 
Report of AIB 
Released 


CHICAGO—The annual report for 
1949 of the American Institute of 
Baking has been released as the 
March-April issue of the Institute 
News, official AIB publication. 

In addition to a statement of AIB 
income and expenses and the balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, 1949, the report 
includes a review of the year’s activ- 
ity by Howard O. Hunter, executive 
vice president of the AIB, and the 
heads of the institute’s departments 
and services. Included are reports by 
Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific di- 
rector; Ruth Emerson, librarian; Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal of the AIB 
School of Baking; Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, director of the department 
of sanitation; Donald F. Meisner, 
director of laboratories; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Austin, nutritionist; Mrs. Ruth 
Clarke, home economist, and Marga- 
ret Delaney, nutritionist. 

Officers, directors and committee 
members of the AIB are listed. 

“In October we will have a full 
history of the AIB and a complete 
story on our program for the dedica- 
tion of cur new building,” Mr. Hunter 
said in his report. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. FILES ELECTED HEAD 
OF MILLERS’ FEDERATION 


CHICAGO—Howard W. Files, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been elected 1950-51 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

The announcement was made at 
federation headquarters in Chicago 
following the close of balloting last 
week. Mr. Files will succeed John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, in installation ceremonies at 
the millers’ “Mid-Century” conven- 
tion, May 15-17, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Locke will 
continue as a federation director for 
two years, as provided by organiza- 
tion by-laws. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plans for 3-State 
Bakers’ Meeting in 
Chicago Announced 


CHICAGO—Program plans for the 
three-state convention of the Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin bakers’ asso- 
ciations have been announced. The 
meeting, being promoted as_ the 
“I-W-I Bakers Convention,” will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman here 
May 7-9. 

Joseph Tombers, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., St. Paul, is scheduled to be 
the first featured speaker at the 
opening session of the convention the 
morning of May 8. “Think, Work, 
Act” is the subject of his talk. 

Dr. Frank Princi, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., will address 
the meeting on “Industrial Hygiene 














_and What It Means to the Industry.” 
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Cut in Wheat Crop Advances Market 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





DAMAGE BY WEATHER, INSECTS 
TRIMS FORECAST IN SOUTHWEST 





Flour Quotations Ease in Spite of Wheat Climb Aided by 
Strong Millfeed Prices; Government Takes 
Possession of More Wheat 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


Wheat prices continue to be tied 
closely to prospects for 1950 produc- 
tion, which in early May was esti- 
mated considerably smaller than in 
previous forecasts. The government’s 
April crop report confirmed earlier 
private estimates that wind, drouth 
and insect ravages would sharply cut 
into the Southwest’s winter wheat 
crop. Since that report was pub- 
lished, further deterioration occurred. 
At the same time, the outlook for 
spring wheat production has been 
dimmed somewhat by the late arrival 
of warm weather in the Northwest. 
Floods in many areas have hampered 
field work, and seeding was three to 
four weeks behind schedule May 1. 
Wheat futures markets in early May 
were 5@9¢ bu. higher for the cur- 
rent delivery month and more than 
that for deferred months. Chicago 
and Kansas City July gained 17¢, 
while Minneapolis July advanced 
91%4¢. Cash wheat prices were up 3 
@4¢ bu. Meanwhile, a spectacular 
climb in millfeed values occurred, 
and the added credit from the sale 
of the by-product permitted flour 
quotations to recede up to 20¢ sack 
while wheat costs advanced. 

A much larger carryover than last 
year is certain, a factor which helps 
to offset the indicated drop in new 
crop. production. These opposing 
forces, along with other pertinent 
market factors, are discussed more 
fully below. 


SMALLEST CROP IN SIX 
YEARS FORECAST 


Based on April 1 conditions, a win- 
ter wheat outturn of 764 million 
bushels was forecast by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This would 
be the smallest crop in six years, rep- 
resenting a reduction of 121 million 
bushels from the estimate made in 
December. Last year’s production to- 
taled 902 million bushels. The great- 


according to the Cargill, Inc., crop 
bulletin, which points out that low- 
ered yields of spring wheat may re- 
sult. It notes that late planted crops 
frequently face more hazards, such 
as weeds, diseases and insects dur- 
ing growth and hot weather during 
July and August. An up-to-date of- 
ficial estimate of spring wheat pros- 
pects will not be made until early 
June, the only forecast being 300 
million bushels on the basis of plant- 
ing intentions. The delay in field 
work, it is believed, will result in 
smaller plantings of wheat and sub- 
stitution of later crops. 


STOCKS OF WHEAT 
ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Largely because of reduced export 
demand, disappearance of wheat this 
year is less than last year, and 450 
million bushels or more will be car- 
ried over at the end of the crop 
year after domestic and export re- 
quirements in the last quarter are 
satisfied. Stocks of wheat April 1 
amounted to 663 million bushels, com- 
pared with 585 million a year earlier. 
Exports in the first nine months of 
the crop year totaled 237 million 
bushels, compared with 391 million 
in 1948-49. It is expected that only 
about 65 million more will be ex- 
ported this year, even with the help 
of foreign aid programs and the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement pro- 
gram. Last year’s carryover was 306 
million bushels. 


MOST OF SUPPLIES 
OWNED BY GOVERNMENT 


While the actual supplies of 1949 
wheat are still large, most of it is 
or shortly will be owned by the gov- 
ernment. On April 1 the Commodity 
Credit Corp. owned 132 million bush- 
els and had loans outstanding on 316 
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million bushels more. On April 30, 
when loans matured, the government 
took title to much of the loan 
wheat—how much is not known for 
certain. Redemptions probably were 
fairly large just before the due date 
since prices at that time were high 
enough in many sections of the coun- 
try to give producers the loan price 
plus charges and a small profit. One 
estimate of the amount added to CCC 
stocks April 30 is 275 million bush- 
els, although this is admittedly only 
a rough guess. By law, the govern- 
ment is not permitted to sell domesti- 
cally the wheat it acquires under 
price support operations at less than 
the loan plus all charges, thereby 
continuing to hold the price up. Cur- 
rently the government is offering 
wheat at 27¢ above the loan—still 
well beyond the market price. How- 
ever, it can and is offering surplus 
wheat for export at the market price. 


FORECASTS AMPLE 
1950 SUPPLIES 


On the basis of crop prospects 
April 1, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture pointed out that the 1950 
supplies of wheat would be above 
domestic and export requirements. 
While considerable reduction in that 
estimated production is expected, as 
noted above, the analysis offered by 
the government on the 1950 situation 
is interesting and can serve as a 
rough guide to the outlook, if allow- 
ances are made for the reduced crop 
and other variations. The govern- 
ment report assumes a July 1, 1950, 
carryover of 450 million bushels, adds 
production of 1,064 million bushels, 
subtracts estimated exports of 300 
million bushels and domestic use of 
700 million bushels. It forecasts a 
July 1, 1951, carryover of 500 million 
bushels. 


BUYING HELD TO 
NEARBY NEEDS 


The recent surge in the wheat mar- 
ket encouraged many bakers to cover 
their flour requirements for at least 
a few weeks, although most continued 
to back away from contracts extend- 
ing for more than 30 days. Buying 
hand-to-mouth or on a price date of 
shipment basis appears to be the ac- 
cepted way of offsetting price uncer- 
tainties. Heaviest buying in several 
months occurred the last week in 
April when flour price lists were re- 











est losses were shown in the estimates 



















in the past 35 years, in 1937 and in 
1916. The delay is becoming serious, . 








for Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas April 29 flour quotations per sack (100 Ib.). 
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Summary of Flour Quotations 
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duced, a cut made possible by the 
greatly improved millfeed credits 
This important pricing factor wil] be 
one worth watching in the next few 
weeks as many observers feel that 
the strong price trend in feeds cap. 
not continue for long after pastures 
green up in northern areas and de. 
mand eases. However, further Sup 
port of the millfeed market is expect. 
ed from government buying of bran 
for grasshopper bait. 


KEY LEGISLATION 
TIED UP IN CONGRESS 


Legislation which will have an jm. 
portant bearing on grain markets by 
early May had not gone all the way 
through the congressional mill. Op 
one of these measures, the bill to 
give the CCC an additional $2 billion 
borrowing authority, hinges the con. 
tinuance of price supports on 1959 
crops. However, there is little doubt 
that the bill ultimately will be passed, 
The voting of funds for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration foreign 
assistance program also has been 
held up. Meanwhile, there remains a 
possibility that the entire agricultural 
program may be reviewed, accom- 
panied by another attempt by the 
administration to adopt the Brannan 
plan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
BURRY RESUMES DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The Burry Biscuit 
Corp. has declared a 31¢ dividend on 
the $1.25 convertible preferred stock 
of the company, payable May 15 to 
stockholders of record April 28. This 
is the first payment on the issue since 
May, 1947. Arrears currently amount 
to $3.44. Restoration of profitable op- 
erations was the explanation given by ~ 
George W. Burry, president, for the | 
resumption of preferred dividends. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Flour Production 
Reported Down 
During February 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction during February, 1950, is es- 
timated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus as 17,705,000 sacks, a decline of 
8% from the January total of 19- 
165,000 sacks and 11% below the 
February, 1949, total of 19,969,000 
sacks. 

Flour mills in the U.S. operated at 
65.7% of capacity in February, the 
Census Bureau reported in its esti- 
mate published April 13. 

Wheat grindings in February 
amounted to 41.2 million bushels com- 
pared with 44.6 million bushels in 
January and 45.8 million bushels in 
February, 1949. Millfeed output dur 
ing February, 1950, is estimated at 
355,951 tons. Flour extraction rate 
during the month was 71.7%. 

A study of production totals of the 
principal flour milling states dis 
closes that mills in New York state 
showed a decline of 12% during Feb 
ruary. The total output for the month 
by mills in that state was 2,221,000 
sacks compared with 2,530,000 sacks 
for January. Mills in Oklahoma 
showed a drop of 14%, from 884000 
sacks in January to 757,000 sacks i 
February. 

Output in Kansas and Minnesota 
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was down 7% — a in Missouri 
dro of 0. 

— A ooen Colorado, Indiana, 
Michigan and North Dakota, showed 
increases in February as compared 
with January. Indiana mills, which 
produced 182,000 sacks during Janu- 
_ increased their output to 262,000 


pons te during February, a gain of 


40%. 
= Census Bureau said these fig- 
ures represent the production of all 
commercial flour mills in the USS. 
About 96% of the totals are reported 
by the 400 largest mills and the bal- 
ance of the production is estimated. 
The estimated portion is derived from 
an annual survey of the smaller mills. 
vy ¥ 
Rye Flour Output 

WASHINGTON — Rye flour pro- 
duced during February, 1950, by mills 
reporting to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus amounted to 164,000 sacks, a 
gain of 7,000 sacks over the 157,000 
sack total reported for January, 
1950. The gain amounted to about 
5% over the January total. 

The monthly average production 
during 1949 was 177,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
REPORTS HIGHER NET 


1949 Earnings Set at $7,832,421, Com- 
pared with $6,923,284 Reported 
for Previous Year 


NEW YORK — Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has reported 1949 net profit of 
$7,832,421, equal to $7.67 a share, 
compared with $6,923,284 in 1948, 
equal to $6.78 a share. 

Hanford Main, president, said the 
higher earnings were due to “im- 
provement in operating costs, a de- 
crease in the cost of raw materials 
and better control of inventories, 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts.” 

Dividends of $3.75 a share were 
paid during 1949. The stockholders 
received 75¢ more per share in 1949 
than they received in 1948. Includ- 
ing a Feb. 1, 1950, dividend of $1 a 
share, Sunshine Biscuits has paid 92 
consecutive dividends to stockholders 
on its capital stock. 

The report to stockholders recalls 
that during the past year Sunshine 
built several distributing warehouses 
which will be the pattern for numer- 
ous other warehouses to be operated 
by the company. Designed to Sun- 
shine’s requirements, these ware- 
houses assure more efficient handling 
of merchandise, the report said. 

This system of distribution im- 
proves the service to the retailer and 
further insures freshness of the prod- 
uct as received by the consumer, 
thereby enhancing the stockholders’ 
investment,” the report said. 

The report also showed that two 
of the firm’s allied lines—Sunshine 
candy and Sunshine Shredded Wheat 
—were extended further during the 
past year. The nationwide Sunshine 
organization makes possible the de- 
livery of quality candies at low cost 
on a mass volume basis, it was point- 
ed out. 


———BREAD If THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS 


NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
Subsidiaries operating in the U.S. 
for the three months ended March 
31, amounted to $2,142,578, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividend require- 
ments, to 61¢ a common share, Joel 
S. Mitchell, president, announced. 
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Net income for the like 1949 quarter 
was . $1,786,370, or 50¢ a common 
share. During both periods, there 
were 3,174,527 shares of common 
stock outstanding. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $65,990,- 
924 for the March quarter of this 
year, against $62,906,640 in the like 
1949 period, an increase of 4.9%. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors April 27 a quarterly dividend 
of 30¢ a share was declared on the 
common stock, payable June 15 to 
stockholders of record May 15. A 
quarterly dividend of $.875 a share 
on the preferred stock was also de- 
clared, payable June 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record June 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTER’S NET REPORTED 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT 


NEW YORK—National Biscuit Co. 
earned $4,976,521, or 72¢ a common 
share, in the first quarter of 1950, 
according to George H. Coppers, 
president. These earnings compared 
with $5,299,533, or 77¢ a share, for 
the first quarter of 1949. Net sales 
for the first quarter of 1950 were 
$72,673,140, a decrease of 3.93% from 
the first quarter of last year when 
sales were $75,646,245. 

“We believe that economic condi- 
tions for the first quarter were not 
as favorable to the sale of food prod- 
ucts as in the first quarter of last 
year,” Mr. Coppers said. “I refer to 
work stoppages in various basic in- 
dustries and consequent unemploy- 
ment. This, together with somewhat 
lower prices, accounted for the slight 
sale decrease. 

“We believe the sales of our prod- 
ucts will continue at high levels for 
the remainder of the year, although 
we expect and are prepared for more 
active competition for the consumers 
dollar.” 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HATHAWAY TO PAY 25c 


BOSTON—tThe directors of Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc., have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend on the 
common stock of 25¢ a share, pay- 
able June 1 to stock of record May 
19. The company has paid regular 
quarterly dividends of 25¢ a share on 
the common stock since March, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 
REPORTS LOWER PROFIT 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 13-week 
period ended April 1, after estimated 
federal income taxes of $32,704, 
amounted to $42,652. This compares 
with an estimated net profit for the 
corresponding period 1949, after esti- 











NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
ALMANACK ISSUED 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Northwest- 
ern Miller Almanack for 1950 has 
been published as section two of the 
April 25 issue of the weekly business- 
paper. The volume contains a cumu- 
lative statistical and informational 
record of the flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. Included in the 
1950 edition are statistical reports of 
1947 Census of Manufactures. The 
Almanack goes to all readers of The 
Northwestern Miller without charge 
and is available to others at $1 a 
copy through the company’s “home 
office at 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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April Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from March Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 12,243,272 sacks of flour during April. This is a decrease of 
1,748,042 sacks from the March output. The same mills reported: production 
of 12,554,320 during April, 1949, or 311,048 sacks more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for April was 14,781,425 and three 
years ago 16,989,928. Based on the Bureau of the Census production for 
February, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
in that month made 73.3% of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production in 
April, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month indi- 
cate that total flour production for the U.S. was 16,702,900 sacks. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 














April *Previous c April 
1950 month 1949 1948 1947 
SE re a 2,474,376 2,985,901 2,567,857 3,152,418 4,113,899 
tr 4,709,668 . 5,422,846 4,876,480 6,321,516 6,293,201 
See 1,991,963 2,331,943 1,830,665 1,799,933 2,679,936 
Central and Southeast . +. 2,206,294 2,319,118 2,259,749 2,080,337 2,309,182 
North Pacific Coast ........... 860,971 931,506 1,019,569 1,427,221 1,593,710 
POO EEE TCC 12,243,27 13,991,314 12,554,320 14,781,425 16,989,928 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.3 73.3 72 7 67 








mated federal income taxes of $447,- 
759, of $572,243. 

The directors of General Baking 
Co. declared the regular dividend 
of $2 a share on the $8 preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to the holders 
of record on June 19. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING REPORTS 
QUARTERLY NET PROFIT 


NEW YORK —wWard Baking Co. 
has reported net profit for the 12 
weeks ended March 25, 1950, of $387,- 
942, equal to 42¢ a common share. 
This compares with net profit of 
$663, 272, equal to 80¢ a share, for 
the comparative period of 1949, and 
of $635,845, equal to 78¢ a share, for 
the like period of 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
REPORTS INCOME DECLINE 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co. has reported net income 
for the 13-week period ended April 
1 of $784,710.21, compared with $1,- 
320,971.19 for the 13-week period 
ended March 26, 1949. Gross sales for 
the 1950 period were $35,062,650.41, 
compared with $36,869,699.67 for the 
comparative period the previous year. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DIVIDEND DECLARED 

OMAHA—Fred W. Lake, president 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. has announced that directors of 
the company May 1 declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ a share on the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable June 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED BISCUIT REPORTS 
FIRST QUARTER PROFITS 


NEW YORK—tThe United Biscuit 
Company of America has reported net 
profit of $1,114,606 for the first quar- 
ter of 1950, equal to $1.08 a common 
share, compared with $1,318 677, or 
$1.38 a share, in the comparative 
quarter of 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC., 
REPORTS QUARTER’S NET 


NEW YORK — Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has reported net income for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1950, of 
$1,646,174, equal to $1.61 a share, 
compared with net income of $1,729,- 
868, or $1.69 a share, in the compara- 
tive quarter of 1949. 
































HATHAWAY REPORTS 
HIGHEST NET SALES 


> 
1949 Figure Set at $26,168,165, the 
10th Consecutive Increase in 
Net Sales Since 1939 


BRIGHTON, MASS.—Net sales for 
1949 of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
were reported at $26,168,165.22, an 
all-time high, compared with $25,- 
799,407.13 in 1948. This is the 10th 
consecutive increase in sales since 
1939, when net sales were $6,485,- 
892.44, the annual report of the com- 
pany pointed out. 

After deduction of a provision for 
1949 federal income tax of $400,000, 
net income of the company for 1949 
was $654,356.90 equal to 2.50% of net 
sales. For the prior fiscal year, net 
income was $895,323.90, equal to 
3.47% of net sales. 

“This decrease in net income,” the 
report stated, “was due principally 
to the additional expense incurred in 
closing out the Cambridge and Wal- 
tham plants and transferring their 
operations to the new modern plant 
erected by the company in the Brigh- 
ton section of Boston.” 

During the year 1949, quarterly 
dividends totaling $1 a share were 
paid on the company’s common stock. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
USES NEW BAG DESIGN 


DETROIT — The Henkel Flour 
Mills, Detroit, has announced an out- 
standing new sack design for its bak- 
ery flour. 

Developed by one of America’s 
foremost packaging designers, the 
new Henkel sack design “enables 
more rapid identification of the prod- 
uct in bakeshops,” according to a 
company announcement. All of the 
Henkel brand names are retained in 
cottons and multiwalls alike and ap- 
pear between two yellow lines in the 
blue and yellow package design. 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED DOWN 


WASHINGTON—Sales of indepen- 
dent retail bakeries during February 
were 3% lower than sales in Janu- 
ary, according to a recent report by 
the Department of Commerce. Febru- 
ary sales were 6% lower than the 
first two months of 1950 and 5% 
lower than the same period a year 
earlier. 
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SBA Holds 36th Annual Convention 





KEYNOTER CITES IMPORTANCE 
OF “MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT”’ 


Trend Toward 


“Controlism” in Federal Government 


Criticized by Speaker from U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 


ST. PETERSBURG—Southern bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen, gathered 
at the Vinoy Park Hotel here for the 
36th annual convention of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. April 12-14, were 
told of the importance of “manpower 
development” in the keynote address 
delivered at the opening business ses- 
sion April 13. 

A. R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, who deliv- 
ered the address, was introduced by 
William M. Wolfarth, Cushman Bak- 
ing Co., Miami, mayor of Miami 

Mr. Fleischmann, talking on the 
subject “Onward with People,” 
stressed the importance of the utili- 
zation of the “latent or hidden ener- 
gies and abilities that every individu- 
al possesses.” He pointed out the need 
for better training programs for plant 
foremen, superintendents and the 
salesmen. 

“Manpower development has _ be- 
come the No. 1 responsibility of top 
management,” he said, “and Ameri- 
can management is proving itself 
to be worthy of this responsibility.” 

Mr. Fleischmann discussed methods 
being used to achieve manpower de- 
velopment in American industry to- 
day. 

“Some of these operations,” he re- 
ported, “are (1) selection and devel- 
opment; (2) induction and orienta- 
tion, which is personnel jargon for 
breaking the ice for new employees; 
(3) basic training for new employees; 
(4) how to instruct; (5) how to con- 
duct a conference-type meeting and 
(5) product training.” 

He cited the need for the selec- 
tion and training of successful sales- 
men as ah insurance in meeting in- 
creasing sales resistance. 

“Salesmanship is vital to our econ- 
omy,” he pointed out. “I believe we 
have a job to do in selling the sales- 
men on themselves. Faith in selling 
must be restored. Salesmen should 
be taught that the most successful 
selling is helpful selling.” 

The job of manpower development 
offers inspiring rewards, he said, 
pointing out that maximum develop- 
ment of manpower can be “this na- 
tion’s greatest asset because those 
who wish to copy it must change 
their entire way of life” to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The second speaker on the program 
of the first business session of the 


REGISTRATION AT SBA 
MEETING HITS 350 


ST. PETERSBURG — Registration 
at the 36th annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. held at the 
Vinoy Park Hotel here April 12-14 
totaled 350, compared with a figure 
of 817 registered at the 1949 conven- 
tion of the group held at Memphis. 
Registration at the 1948 meeting in 
Miami Beach was 391. 


COVERAGE OF SBA 
CONVENTION 


Coverage of the 36th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
was handled by the following staff 
members of The American Baker: 
Robert T. Beatty, Winter Park, Fla., 
and Wilfred E, Lingren, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


convention was Ed H. Cherry, assist- 
ant manager of the southeastern divi- 
sion of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Atlanta. He was introduced 
by W. E. Tompkins, American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta. 





Speaking on “Current Controlism 
and Trends for Tomorrow,” Mr. Cher- 
ry cited the trend toward statism 
in the federal government of the U.S. 
He stated his belief that the individ- 
ual should be responsible for his own 
welfare and that government should 
be supported by the people, rather 
than the other way around. 

He urged that groups and communi- 
ties subordinate their short-range in- 
terests to the long-range interests of 
the country as a whole. As an exam- 
ple of socialistic measures now be- 
fore Congress, Mr. Cherry singled 
out the proposal to set up nine re- 
gional river valley authorities simi- 
lar to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. These would be run, he said, by 
27 political appointees of the presi- 
dent, “who could thus control the 
economic life of the country.” 

“We didn’t want to go all the way 
to socialism when we set up the 
TVA,” he declared. “The people of 
the Tennessee Valley merely wanted 
a yardstick to apply to private utili- 
ties. But socialism is like pregnancy. 
You can’t have a little of it very 
long.” 

Mr. Cherry reviewed seven basic 


Earle P. Colby Elected President 
at Southern Bakers’ Convention 


ST. PETERSBURG—Earle P. Col- 
by, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
at the 36th annual convention of the 
group here April 12-14. He replaces 
O. C. Jones, Jones Bros. Bakery, 
Greensboro, N.C., who automatically 
became vice president and chairman 
of the board of governors. 

William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was the re- 
tiring chairman of the board, having 
served in that post for the past three 
years. 

E. P. Cline, Atlanta, continues as 
the full-time secretary-treasurer of 
the association. 

The following will serve on the 
board of governors of the associa- 
tion: 

Alabama—W. A. Henderson, Har- 
din’s Bakery, Tuscaloosa; George 
Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Opelika. 

Arkansas — Charles Meyer, 
Meyer’s Bakery, Little Rock. 

Florida—Jodean Cash, Fuchs Bak- 
ing Co., South Miami; Roy Peters, 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland. 

Georgia—W. E. Tompkins, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta; Howard 
Fisch, Highland Bakery, Atlanta. 

Kentucky—William J. Rains, Gro- 
cers Baking Co., Lexington; Howard 
Ellison, Modern Bakery, Harlan. 

Louisiana—John Wolf, Wm. Wolf 
Bakery, Baton Rouge. 

Mississippi—Phil Hardin, Hardin’s 
Bakery, Meridian; Chris Toney, Am- 
ory Baking Co., Amory. 

North Carolina — Mrs. Harvey L. 
Williamson, Durham Baking Co., Dur- 
ham; Ralph Ward, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

South Carolina—W. W. Barr, H. 
H. Claussen’s Sons, Augusta, Ga.; 
W. H. Attaway, Becker’s Bakery, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Tennessee—F.. B. Evers, American 


a, 


Bread Co., Nashville; James Swan, 
Swan Bros., Knoxville. 

Virginia—Peter M. Dorsch, Spald- 
ing Baking Co., Staunton; Louis 
Barth, Colonial Stores, Atlanta, Ga. 

Governors to fill two vacancies on 
the board—in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana—and seven governors-at-large 
will be elected by the new officers 
and board at the next governors’ 
meeting. 


issues, all “threats to our individua] 
freedom,” now pending before Con- 
gress: The Brannan Plan, genera} 
federal aid to education, labor-map. 
agement law revision, housing legis. 
lation, the plan to establish nine Tiver 
valley authorities, compulsory health 
insurance and the issue of reduceq 
spending versus deficit spending ang 
higher taxes. 

“Our controlists believe they cap 
spend your money better than your 
can spend it yourselves,” he saiq 
“Eventually you are the ones who 
will have to pay the bill.” 

He called for a halt to the treng 
toward “controlism” and urged his 
listeners to spend one hour a day in 
the fight to maintain individual free. 
dom. 

W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chi. 
cago, was the featured speaker at the 
second business session of the con- 
vention the morning of April 14. He 
was introduced by Cesar Medina, Hol- 
sum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Speaking on “The First Fifty Years 
Are the Toughest,” Mr. Long re. 
viewed the progress the baking in. 
dustry has made in the past half- 
century. He credited the tremendous 
growth in the industry to the service 
the industry has_ performed for 
the housewife. 

“We have gone forward in most 
rapid strides as our concept of servy- 
ice to the consumer has expanded,” 
he said. “We had first to gain her 
confidence in the cleanliness and pu- 
rity of our product.” 

He then cited the work done to 
improve the quality and flavor of 
bakers’ bread. 

“The next great move which tend- 
ed to further enlist the housewife’s 
interest was wrapped bread,” he con- ' 
tinued, “with an aggressively-planned 
advertising campaign to dispel the 
idea in her mind that frequent han- 
dling of the baked loaf carried the 


IN CHARGE OF SBA AFFAIRS—The officers of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. elected at the recent annual convention of the group in St. Peters- 
burg are shown above. Left to right, they are: O. C. Jones, Jones Bros. 
Bakery, Greensboro, N.C., vice president and chairman of the board 
of governors; Earle P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Fla., president, and E. P. Cline, Atlanta, secretary-treasurer. 
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May, 1950 


thought of contamination. Wrapped 
pread met with immediate accept- 
ance across the country. 

“Fortifying our products with vita- 
mins took the food faddist and pseudo- 
nutritionist, who were discrediting 
bakers’ bread, off our necks. We 
stopped their criticism for lack of nu- 
trition in our products. 

“The next great advance in service 
to the consumer was sliced bread.” 


Turning his attention to the poten- 
tial possibilities for further develop- 
ment of the baking industry, Mr. 
Long pointed out that “we must keep 
our minds geared to the problem of 
finding new ways of attracting the 
consumers’ interest by such changes 
in procedure and in products as will 
pring bread out of the status of a 
lowly item of diet and exalt it as 
a food of high nutritional value.” 


Housewife Likes Change 


“The housewife likes change,” he 
said. “She craves that which is new. 
She is built up to an expectancy of 
that which is new. We must contrive 
somehow to give bread more eye ap- 
peal, more allurement in dress and 
style, more novelty in assortment, 
and induce her to serve more than 
one type of bread at each meal.” 

Mr. Long cited surveys which, he 
said, clearly indicate that there are 
new frontiers of opportunity for 
bakers “if they do some thinking on 
ways and means to evolve new ideas 
and put them to work.” 


New Ideas Needed 


“We have grown’ tremendously 
these past 50 years because we did all 
the necessary things to gain the 
houswife’s confidence in our product. 
We won by the sheer force of merit, 
and if we are to maintain what we 
have gained and attain new heights 
of demand, we must merit that gain 
by some new form of service. An in- 
dustry, like an individual, must de- 
serve more to gain more, and it is 
imperative now, more than ever, 
since such huge investments in plants 
and facilities must be safeguarded 
by aggressive exploitation of every 
potential possibility. The industry 
needs another new volume-producing 
idea, some innovation such as will 
induce a greater consumption of its 
products.” 


The baking industry is better fitted 
for expansion than it has been at any 
period in its history, he said. 

“We have made great advances in 
technical, mechanical and managerial 
understanding,” he pointed out. “We 
are now ready for a better selling 
job.” 

Executive Session Held 


Following Mr. Long’s address the 
meeting was turned over to the bak- 
ers’ executive session for the an- 
nouncement of election of officers and 
governors and the passage of resolu- 
tions, including one objecting to the 
trend toward “bureaucratic control- 
ism” in the federal government. 


Final speaker of the session was 
Earle P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
ers, Inc., Jacksonville, new president 
of the SBA, who outlined the pro- 
gram of the association for the com- 
ing year. Plans for the establishment 
of a vocational school for bakers in 
the southeastern U.S. have been 
turned over to a committee for in- 
vestigation, he said. The committee 
will make a full report which will 
be presented to the association mem- 
bership for a decision. 


He also reported on preparations 
for the 1950 Southern Bakers Expo- 
an to be held in Atlanta Sept. 
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ST. PETERSBURG — Plans for 
holding the next convention of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. in Havana, 
were presented by Earle P. Colby, 
newly-elected SBA president. The 
proposal calls for a seven-day visit 
to Havana. The association member- 
ship will be asked to express its re- 
action to the suggestion by mail. 


¥Y ¥ 


The many friends of W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, were con- 
cerned to hear that he had collapsed 
in the lobby of the hotel the eve- 
ning before the opening of the con- 
vention and had been taken to St. 
Anthony’s Hospital. However, the at- 
tack did not prove serious. Mr. and 
Mrs. Long had just motored into St. 
Petersburg from Arizona, and had 
only recently returned from a trip to 
Hawaii. Ed is preparing to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of his company, and was on the pro- 
gram to tell of his long and intimate 
association with the baking industry. 
Over the protests of his physician, 
Mr. Long insisted upon delivering his 
message, and was accorded a warm 
and friendly welcome. 


¥ ¥ 


The local committee and the allied 
trades saw to it that the visiting 
ladies were lavishly’ entertained. 
There were gardenias and corsages 
for all occasions. The ladies were 
taken on sightseeing trips on chart- 
ered busses, with visits to points of 
interest around the Tampa Bay area, 
and each was presented with a hand- 
some pin at the “wood studio” of 
Earl Gresh. This was followed by a 
luncheon at the Tides Hotel, on the 
Gulf. 


¥ ¥ 


Joint entertainment for the men 
and ladies included various: cocktail 
parties at the Vinoy Park Hotel and 
the Sunset Country Club, prior to 
and following the buffet suppers and 
the banquet. 


¥Y ¥ 


The surprise entertainment for the 
ladies during the last afternoon of 
the convention was a bingo party at 
the Vinoy Park. 


Vv Vv 


A. J. Zillman, who recently re- 
tired as vice president of the Bakers 
Purchasing Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
was around visiting old friends. 


¥Y ¥ 


An interesting visitor was Nick 
Manakides, a young Greek who is vis- 
iting his brother-in-law, Tom Stev- 
ens of the Home Baking Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. Mr. Manakides has been 
in the U.S. about four months. He 
was wounded in the legs by a land 
mine, and has been taking treatments 
in a New York hospital. 

¥ ¥ 

Harvey J. Patterson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was among 
the missing, but Thomas S. Holland, 
Atlanta, who succeeded J. R. Hender- 
son as southeastern manager for the 
company, was present. 


¥ ¥ 


The Commander - Larabee Milling 
Co. had the largest number of rep- 
resentatives present. Headed by Rog- 
er F. Blessing, Kansas City, the oth- 
ers were: Charles E. Brown, Green- 





A Look-Around at the... 


Southern Bakers Assn. Convention 
- «- by Bob Beattyand Bill Lingren 


wood, Miss.; Ray C. Perry, New Or- 
leans, La.; Owen Dandliker, Greens- 
boro, N.C., and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
T. Massie, Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. Massie 
is the former Elizabeth Reynolds, for 
many years the Atlanta correspond- 
ent for The American Baker. 


¥ Y¥ 


Introducing W. E. Long, Cesar Me- 
dina, Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, 
said he was “an outstanding figure 
in the industry, a leader who en- 
couraged the baker to plan for the 
future, and forge ahead.” 


¥Y ¥ 


The retiring president, O. C. Jones, 
Greensboro, N.C., had three genera- 
tions of his family, 13 in all, present 
at the convention. 


¥Y ¥ 


Jack Lanum, the southern repre- 
sentative of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
did a fine job as chairman of the 
music and incidental entertainment 
committee. 


¥ ¥v 


George E. Kelley, sales manager 
for the Bay State Milling Co., came 
all the way down from Winona, 


S. Fred Brown Elected 





Minn., to greet his southern bakery 
friends. 


¥ ¥ 


The speakers’ platform was deco- 
rated with the official colors of the 
11 states embraced in the Southern 
Bakers Assn. 


¥Y Y¥ 


In his keynote address, Al Fleisch- 
mann, vice president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City, stressed 
the fact that “manpower development 
to the managerial level is this na- 
tion’s greatest mission.” 


¥ ¥ 


The secretary’s annual report was 
the shortest on record. All Bert Cline 
had to say was that “there is enough 
money in the treasury to pay all the 
bills.” 


¥ Y¥ 


Ten southwestern and seven north- 
western milling companies had rep- 
resentatives present. 


v ¥ 


The officers and directors held their 
meeting, prior to the opening of the 
convention, while cruising in Tampa 


(Continued on page 24) 


ead of 


Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 


ST. PETERSBURG — S. Fred 
Brown, Jr., S. Fred Brown & Co., 
Atlanta, was elected president of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn. at the 
annual meeting of the group held 
April 13 during the 36th annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers: Assn. 
here. 

J. Frank Rees, Brown-Rogers-Dix- 
son Co., Atlanta, was named vice 
president and A. W. Reuvers, General 
Mills, Inc., Atlanta, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

H. J. Slocum, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Birmingham, and J. U. Lem- 
mon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York, reported on the drive 


of the national organization of the 
allied trades for funds to be used in 
equipping the board of directors’ room 
and president’s office in the new 
headquarters building of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, now under 
construction in Chicago. The matter 
of a donation from the Southern Bak- 
ers Allied Assn. to this drive was re- 
ferred to the finance committee for 
study. 

Lee Holley, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Atlanta, reported on the financial 
condition of the allied group. It was 
voted to let the by-laws of the associ- 
ation stand unamended in regard to 
the financing of association affairs. 





SOUTHERN ALLIED OFFICERS—Officers elected by the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn. at the group’s recent annual meeting in St. Peters- 
burg are shown above. Left to right, they are: S. Fred Brown, Jr., S. Fred 
Brown Co., Atlanta, president; J. Frank Rees, Brown-Rogers-Dixson 
Co., Atlanta, vice president, and A. W. Reuvers, General Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta, secretary-treasurer. 
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Losses in Money, Time and Employee 
Morale Caused by One Accident Can Be 
Staggering — Accidents Can Be Reduced 


By Armand Hecht 


HILE I wouldn’t be allergic 
W to making a million dollars 
some day, I don’t want to 


make that million on the bones and 
bodies of my employees. Aside from 
my conscientious scruples, however, I 
believe my chances of making the 
million are better if I keep my bakery 
a safe place for people to work. Men 
who can work without fear of in- 
jury are able to produce more and 
better than men who are haunted 
by fear—and it’s that production 
that determines profits. 

The total losses from a single acci- 
dent can be staggering—medical ex- 
penses; compensation; lost time and 
efficiency of the injured, his fellow- 
workers, his foreman; idle equipment; 


I I 
Editor's Note: 


The accompanying article is the 
first in a series of discussions on 
safety in the bakery—its how and 
why. The author, Armand Hecht, is 
president and general manager of 
Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., Bristol, Tenn., 
and chairman of the Z-50 Committee 
of the American Standards Assn. on 
the Safety Code for Bakery Equip- 
ment, He is a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and Dun- 
woody Baking School. The code re- 
ferred to is the ASA Z-50 Safety 
Code for Bakery Equipment spon- 
sored by the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 


OO Ot aa gO egy, 


damaged equipment; spoiled ingredi- 
ents; lowered morale, and the acci- 
dent proneness of all workers for a 
while after a man has been injured. 

Some of these costs are difficult 
to figure exactly, but all are real, 
and their sum may mean the dif- 
ference between net profit and net 
loss. From the point of view of money 
alone, every thinking bakery operator 
must feel the need for an effective 
safety program. 

Safe Plant Conditions Vital 

In addition to the money angle, 
however, there is_ satisfaction in 
knowing that a plant is operating as 
safely as can reasonably be expected. 
In our fast moving life a man needs 








IN THE BAKERY 
CAN BE REDUCED 


Did you know there is an 
American Standard Safety Code 
for Bakery Equipment? 


YOU CAN GET A Copy FOR $1.00 
by writing to 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSN. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


70 East 45th Street 














the inner peace that comes from 
treating his fellow humans decent- 
ly. As we progress in this scientific 
age, it is inconsistent with our in- 
dustrial development that men should 
work under primitive conditions of 
personal safety. The employer who 
fails to provide safe working condi- 
tions cannot truly be considered a 
great industrial leader, regardless of 
the size of his operations or the 
amount of his profit. 

Currently great stress is being laid 
upon public relations. Large firms 
set up whole departments to main- 
tain favorable publicity and woo the 
good-will of the potential buying cir- 
cle. A bakery is, by its very nature, an 
intimate business: practically every 
family uses some bakery products, 
and the name of the local bakery 
is a household word. People gener- 
ally tend to sympathize with the 
little individual workman rather than 
the big powerful company without 
inquiring into the facts of an acci- 
dent, and it takes a lot of public 
relations work to offset the harm 
done by one mishap. Can any firm 
afford to jeopardize its community 
standing by sustaining a high acci- 
dent rate? 

Sometimes it is unreasonably hard 
to “sell” safety to the employee in 
spite of the fact that he has so much 
at stake. An accident that causes in- 
jury usually has more far-reaching 
effects on the worker than on the 
employer because the worker’s losses 
are more elemental. An accident 
whose costs force the bakery to cur- 
tail an expansion program may easily 
cause the worker’s child to go to 
school without breakfast and a warm 
coat. An injured worker almost al- 
ways has to adopt a lowered stand- 
ard of living for himself and his 
family. He often uses up the savings 
he has accumulated for his old age, 
for his children’s education, or for 
the purchase of his home. 


In addition to his direct costs, there 
are others, harder to figure, and vari- 
able with the individual. When the 
head of the family is injured, the 
family may have to employ outside 
help on some jobs. If he has had a 
hobby that has brought in extra in- 
come, that probably has to be put 
aside. If there’s a permanent disabil- 
ity, he has to adjust his whole life 
to the lessened income—and also to 
his own handicap. To many people 
this “differentness” is a constant life- 
long embarrassment. While some peo- 
ple are able to rise above their phy- 
sical handicaps, few of us know the 
effort it costs them, or can we 
guess to what greater heights they 
might have risen without their de- 
ficiencies. In case.of fatality, no one 
should presume to try to compute 
the loss to the family. 

An injured employee suffers pain, 
shock and then idleness. The idle- 
ness of the recuperative period tor- 
tures some people. And during that 
period when he is unable to return 
to work, a man has a lot of time 
to think. You can be sure that for 
every time he thinks, “Why didn’t 
I shut off that machine?” he’ll think 
ten times, “Why didn’t the company 
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Emphasizing Safety in the Bake Shop 
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have that machine fixed so it would 
shut itself off?” 


Progress in Safety Charted 


In general, large plants have made 
more progress in safety than small 
ones. Some small firms, unable to 
afford a full-time safety man, feel 
they can’t do anything. Accident pre- 
vention programs can, however, be 
designed for even the smallest opera- 
tions, and certainly should, since a 
serious accident is harder for the 
small firm to weather than for the 
large one. 

A safety program for any size plant 
cannot just be taken out of a book, 
given some publicity, set in motion, 
and then ‘forgotten. A whole up- 
welling of safety consciousness must 
precede any formal plan. This safety- 
awareness must engulf every per- 
son without exception. It must dwell 
particularly and never-endingly with 
the foremen and supervisors. 

Fortunately, safety-consciousness is 
one of the most contagious things 
in a bakery. Let a guard be put on 
one machine, and the need for simi- 
lar guards on other machines is im- 
mediately noticed. Should anyone con- 
tinue to be immune to safety, how- 
ever, let us remember that continual 
informal “talking it up” with indi- 
viduals is worth a hundred formal 
“pep meetings.” 

Any safety program involves both 
mechanical and human factors. While 
both are the concern and responsi- 
bility of the employer, it is through 
the mechanical factors that he first 
gives evidence of his sincerity. 


Be Alive to Dangers 


When the safety-minded bakery 
operator receives new equipment, he 
installs it carefully to avoid the over- 
crowding that creates housekeeping 
problems detrimental to safety. He 
never puts new machines into use 
until he has visualized all their haz- 
ards and made corrections. In this 
he must go beyond the manufac- 
turer who oftentimes fails to observe 
his equipment under actual produc- 
tion conditions, and therefore pro- 
vides only obvious guards. Or the 
manufacturer may omit safeguards 
that would raise the cost of his ma- 
chine. No matter what the cause of 
omissions, it is up to the employer 
to see that all needed safeguards are 
installed. 

Let me give an example: Recently 
a production service man visiting our 
plant had occasion to raise the cover 


guard of our bread dough divider, 
He expressed surprise when the ma- 
chine automatically stopped. We had 
put on this automatic device when 
employees had raised the guard to 
pull out scrap dough from behind 
the ram. This service man, though 
he visits about 50 bakeries a year, 
had never seen a similar safeguard 
on a divider, although he readily 
admitted the need for it. 


“Extras” Foster Security 


The employer, then, must look criti- 
cally at his plant. By placing “ex- 
tra” guards on his machines, he 
gives his workers a sense of security 
—a tangible evidence that he is in- 
terested in their well-being. Through 
these little “extras” the employer 
manifests his own safety-conscious- 
ness. (Aside from the purely safety 
angle, equipment that is well main- 
tained and well guarded usually re- 
ceives better treatment at the hands 
of the workman than equipment 
which the owner has neglected.) Em- 
ployees take pride in the interest 
that is shown in their welfare and 
in good physical surroundings in the 
plant. This sense of pride translates 
itself into high quality production, 
and attracts a high type of labor to 
the plant. 

Having done everything in his pow- 
er to make his plant and equip- 


(Continued on page 67) 




















IOWA BAKERS’ OFFICERS—Charles E. Forsberg, Alstadt & Langlas 
Baking Co., Waterloo, shown in the center in the illustration above, was 
elected president of the Iowa Bakers Assn. at the annual convention of 
the group held in Des Moines recently. At the left is Charles E. Fleming, 
J. W. Allen & Co., Clear Lake, Iowa, new allied member on the associa- 
tion’s board, and, at the right, N. X. Swenson, Swenson Pastry Shop, 
Ottumwa, new vice president. 


Charles E. Forsberg, Waterloo, 
Elected to Head lowa Bakers 


DES MOINES—Charles E. Fors- 
berg, Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, was elected president of 
the Iowa Bakers Assn. at the annual 
convention of the association at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines here April 
10-11. N. X. Swenson, Swenson Pas- 
try Shop, Ottumwa, was named vice 
president, and Paul Seiler, Seiler’s 
Bakery, Indianola, Ind., was reelected 
treasurer. Registration totaled 218. 

Mr. Forsberg, formerly secretary 
of the association, will continue in 
that post and will engage an assis- 
tant to assist him in handling the 
administrative affairs of the organ- 
ization. 

Charles E. Fleming, J. W. Allen & 
Co., Clear Lake, was elected to the 
board as representative of the allied 
members. Peter Vander Meer, Le 
Mars, was elected chairman of the 
northwest district. John McKeag, 
Manchester, will head the northeast 
district. Holdover district chairmen 
are John Kornmeyer, Council Bluffs, 
southwest district, and Harold Kil- 
patrick, Oskaloosa, southeast district. 

Peter W. Janss, Des Moines attor- 
ney, who also is secretary of the Na- 
tional Mineral Feed Assn., spoke at 
the Monday evening affair staged by 
the allied members. 

Mr. Janss urged the bakers to take 
a hand in politics and to make them- 
selves heard on national, state and 
local political questions. 

William E. Doty, Fresno, Cal., rep- 
resenting the California Raisin Ad- 
visory hoard, said his entire business 
career had been connected with the 
bakery business. He pulled no punches 
in telling the Iowa bakers “not at- 
tending the convention” that they 
should be there. 

“You're too smug,” he said. “You 
think you know all there is to know 
about your business, but I have been 
attending conventions for more than 
30 years and I always learn some- 
thing.” 

Ralph Dieckmann, Algona, retiring 
President of the association, in his 
farewell address, said: 

“We do a good job in our shops, 
but we don’t get out among the peo- 
ple enough. We don’t get interested 
in civic affairs like we should. Most 
of us are located in small towns, we 
ought to know everybody up and 
down the street.” 

Mr. Dieckmann cited several bak- 
ers who used publicty ideas with 
Surprising results.” He told of one 
who got out a baseball program for his 


home town team, and made himself 
solid with the fans—virtually every- 
body in town. He told of another bak- 
er who sends a $1 gift certificate to 
every new family that comes to town, 
and of a third who sends a birthday 
cake to persons in the home town 
hospital. 

Mr. Dieckmann admitted that these 
things cost some money, but said 
they bring it back many times over 
in the long run. 

A new convention feature was the 
talk by Paul Seiler, association treas- 
urer, who gave results of a “mystery 
shopper survey” conducted in five 
cities to obtain data on employee 
courtesy. The shopper asked for bread 
in 125 bakeries. Mr. Seiler said only 
four clerks suggested additional items 
for purchase. In one city nine of the 
clerks thanked her, but in another all 
25 did. 

Mr. Seiler emphasized the impor- 
tance of training employees in sug- 
gestive selling as one sure way to 
increase business. 
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Henry Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, urged the bakers to 
make housewives cost conscious. He 
said the baker can show that the 
housewife would be money ahead to 
buy a baker’s cake rather than a 
package of cake mix. 

No resolutions were adopted but 
association members instructed Mr. 
Forsberg to ask President Truman 
for the defeat of that part of the gov- 
ernmental reorganization plan which 
would make the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations board 
subordinate to that body. The resolu- 
tion branded the plan “inimical both 
to labor and to management.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHERMAN PAPER PLANS 
NEW PLANT IN CHICAGO 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
—Sherman Paper Products Corp. has 
announced that plans are now being 
considered for a branch factory in 
the Chicago area. The new branch 
factory will be the third in the Sher- 
man group, the second being located 
in Los Angeles. The new factory will 
produce flexible corrugated packing 
material and corrugated specialties 
for the baking and biscuit industries. 
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New York Bakers 
Make Plans for 
May Convention 


BROOKLYN—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers will hold an exhibition in 
connection with its convention sched- 
uled for the Hotel St. George, 
May 14-16. 

Program details are being prepared 
and preliminary plans call for a re- 
ception May 14, following the board 
af directors’ meeting. Convention ses- 
sions will be held May 15 and May 
16, with entertainment and dancing 
the evening of May 15 and the clos- 
ing banquet and dance in the grand 
ball room the evening of May 16. 








M. S$. Haugen Elected President 
of South Dakota Bakers Assn. 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—M. S. Hau- 
gen, Home Craft Bakery, Rapid City, 
S.D., was elected president of the 
South Dakota Bakers Assn. at the 
annual convention of the group at 
the Cataract Hotel here April 19. 

William Schmidt, Schmidt Bros., 
Canton, was named vice president, 
and Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, was returned as 
secretary. 

Two directors were elected from 
each of three districts. In the first 
district, Allen Dow, Golden Rule Bak- 
ery, Sioux Falls, was named, to- 
gether with Jack Horchler, Parkston 
(S.D.) Bakery. Second district, Wil- 
lis Engel, Swander Baking Co., Hu- 
ron, and Robert Burkhart, North 
Side Bakery, Aberdeen. Third dis- 
trict, Herbert A. Rabe, Edgemont 
(S.D.) Bakery, reelected, and K. A. 
Naeve, Naeve Bros. Bakery, Rapid 
City. 

During the morning session, held 
at the Sunshine Bakeries here, Paul 
Pfrommer, Durkee Famous Foods, 
discussed pastry and Danish pastry, 
followed by Charles Keeney, Procter 
& Gamble, on cakes. 


Following a Dutch lunch, Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, research and merchan- 
dising director, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, spoke on the op- 
eration, management and administra- 
tion of a retail bakery. 

Wrapping material and equipment 
was discussed by Clarence Lithio, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., Chicago, fol- 
lowed by the “Holiday Happiness” 
film on cake decorating, presented by 
the Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

J. F. Pratl, Armour & Co. research 
bakery, Chicago, spoke on “Points to 
Watch in Pie Production.” 

The afternoon session concluded 
with a business session, and the allied 
trades’ cocktail hour preceded the 
annual banquet. 

Dr. R. F. Patterson, dean of the 
business school of the University of 
South Dakota, was the featured 
speaker at the banquet. Entertain- 
ment was furnished by the Sunshine 
Four Quartette, and Mr. Jungewael- 
ter also appeared as part of the en- 
tertainment. Total registration was 
118, with 79 bakers and their wives 
represented. 
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Southwest Bakers 
Announce Plans 
for Convention 


AMARILLO, TEXAS — Program 
plans for the May convention of the 
Southwest Bakers Assn., scheduled to 
be held at the Herring Hotel here 
May 21-23, have been announced by 
R. T. Howle, General Mills, Inc., 
Amarillo, chairman of the program 
committee. 


Following is the list of program 
participants who will present talks 
and demonstrations: 

E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s Personal 
Opinion, Chicago; Tom Freer, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; William E. 
Doty, California Raisin Advisory 
Board, Fresno, Cal.; Walter Warrick, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago: 
Malcolm Cavenagh, “The Village Bak- 
er,” Los Angeles; Bill Markwardt, 
Markwardt Baking Co., Joplin, Mo.; 
Cleve Carney, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago; Otto Richter, Richter Bak- 
ing Co., San Antonio; Harold Snyder, 
Bakers Helper, Chicago; Charles 
Tunnell, Southwestern Baker, Hous- 
ton; Keats E. Soder, Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Board, Okla- 
homa City; W. G. Ward, Wilson & 
Co., Oklahoma City; Hal Baird, 
American Viscose Corp., Dallas; Mike 
Deck, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Sherman, 
Texas, and Joe Vavra, Mrs. Tucker’s 
Foods, Sherman. 

A representative of Swift & Co. 
will also appear on the program, it 
was announced. 

Neal Mann, Mann Baking Co., Am- 
arillo, general chairman of the con- 
vention, met recently with all com- 
mittee chairmen for final approval 
of the program. The plans were sub- 
mitted to the March 22 meeting of 
the executive committee at Albu- 
querque. 

Mrs. R. T. Howle, chairman of the 
ladies’ committee, has announced a 
schedule of entertainment events for 
the ladies attending the convention. 

A golf tournament and other sport- 
ing events are included on the pro- 
gram, in addition to the traditional 
“early birds’ breakfast.” 

Odie Carr, Mead Baking Co., Ama- 
rillo, is chairman of the hotel reser- 
vation committee for the convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ANGELICA APPOINTMENT 


ST. LOUIS—Willard Levy, presi- 
dent of Angelica Uniform Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Stanley 
W. Ross as sales representative. Mr. 
Ross will represent Angelica in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW FACILITIES PLANNED 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. spent $20,300,000 for new 
facilities during 1949 and it plans to 
invest an additional $18,000,000 dur- 
ing 1950, according to the recent re- 
port to stockholders by George H. 
Coppers, president. 

Mr. Coppers listed the following 
major objects scheduled in 1950: New 
bread bakeries at Cleveland, Elmira, 
N.Y., and Rochester, N.Y.; a new 
cracker bakery at Portland, Ore.; an 
addition to the bread bakery at New 
burgh, N.Y.; an additional “Triscuit’’ 
unit at Niagara Falls, N.Y., and a 
modernized and enlarged cracker 
bakery at Pittsburgh. 
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Satisfy Consumer Demand with Whole Wheat 


WHOLE WHEAT GEMS 


Cream together: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 

1 oz. soda 

Add gradually: 

8 oz. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

1 lb. 8 oz. honey 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk 

Add: 

12 oz. raisins (seedless) 
Add and mix in thoroughly: 
21b. whole wheat flour 

6 oz. bread flour 

Drop into greased cup cake or muf- 

fin pans. 

Bake at about 390° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT OATMEAL 
COOKIES (Drop) 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 0z. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
6 oz. ground seeded raisins 
14 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
¥% oz. salt 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. honey 
4 oz. milk 
Maple flavor to suit 
Mix together and add: 
12 oz. oatmeal 
1 lb. flour (pastry) 
1 lb. whole wheat flour 
% oz. baking powder 
6 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Drop or bag out on lightly greased 
and dusted pans. 
Bake on double pans at about 360- 
370° F. 
WHOLE WHEAT CHOCOLATE 
COOKIES (Drop) 


Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
% oz. soda 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Blend together 
slightly: 
41b. whole wheat flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Drop on lightly greased and dusted 
pans. 
Bake at 360 to 370° F. 
WHOLE WHEAT SHORT PASTE 
COOKIES 
Mix together: 


1 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 40z. whole wheat flour 


and add, mixing 


Cream together: 

12 oz. butter 

12 oz. shortening 

10 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla flavor to suit 


Add the sugar and flour mixture 
to the creamed mass. Work together 
until smooth. 

Roll the dough out to about 3/16 
in. thickness and cut out the cookies 
using small cutter with various 
shapes such as hearts, diamonds, 
ovals, etc. 

Place on lightly greased pans. 
Wash with an egg wash and bake 
at about 375° F. 


Many Customers Prefer the Flavor of 
Whole Wheat Products—the Retail Baker 


Is in the Best Position to Produce Them 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor, The American Baker 


WHOLE WHEAT COCONUT 
COOKIES (Hand Cut) 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
. soda 
Z. ammonia 
z. nutmeg 
& Oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. honey 
4 oz. milk 
Mix together and add: 
1lb. macaroon coconut 
1 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
1lb.80z. pastry flour 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut with a 2% or 3 in. plain cooky 
cutter. 
Place the cookies on lightly greased 
pans and wash with an egg wash. 
Bake at about 360° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT TEA BISCUITS 
Rub together as for pie dough: 
2 1b. whole wheat flour 
6 oz. shortening 
1 oz. Salt 
3 0z. granulated sugar 
1144 oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
2 Ib. milk 
Roll out to about 1 in. thickness. 
Cut out with a 2% in. plain round 
cutter and place against each other 
on a slightly greased pan. Wash with 
an egg wash. Let stand for about 
15 min. and then bake at about 
420° F. 
When baked, wash the tops with 
melted butter. 
WHOLE WHEAT OATMEAL 
COOKIES (Machine Cut) 
Cream together: 
7 lb. 8 oz. light brown sugar 
4 lb. butter 
2 oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
11b.80z. ground seeded raisins 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 


Stir in: 
14 pt.invert syrup 
\% pt. honey 
Mix together and add, mix until 
smooth: 
3 1b. whole wheat flour 
3 lb. fine cut oatmeal 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
1 oz. cream of tartar 


Drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 325 to 
340° F. 

Note —These cookies should be 
watched closely during baking. 


WHOLE WHEAT SPICE CAKES 


Cream together: 
1 lb. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
\% oz. ginger 
1g oz. cinnamon 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. molasses 
1 lb. 8 oz. honey 
Mix together: 
21b. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. cake flour 
Add this alternately with: 
2 lb. milk 
Then mix in: 
5 lb. seedless raisins 
Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake at about 360° F. 
After baking and when cool, ice 
the cakes with the following icing: 


Molasses Icing 
Heat to 228° F.: 
4 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 Ib. milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Allow this to cool. 
Then add and beat until light: 
9 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
12 oz. high grade molasses 


Whole Wheat Baked Produets 


HOLE WHEAT products have a flavor all of their own. 
They are both delicious and healthful. Quite a few people 
have a distinct preference for products contain- 
ing whole wheat flour, and the baker is in an ideal 
position to supply the demand for whole wheat 
products. As a general rule, Mrs. Housewife does 
not do much home baking with whole wheat flour. 
The wide-awake baker will take advantage of this 
by making a few varieties at a time. It is, of 
course, important that attention is drawn to these 
products, by display signs, and the sales force. It 
should be kept in mind that whole wheat flour 
should not be stored for too long a period of 


A. J. Vander Voort 


time. As it contains the wheat germ, the flour 


may become rancid. Greater profits are derived by making variety 


products. 


WHOLE WHEAT CHOCOLATE 
CUPS 
Crean together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
12 0z. brown sugar 
6 oz. butter 
6 oz. shortening 
4 oz. cocoa 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Blend together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 1b.40z. whole wheat flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Bake at 375° F. 
When baked and cool, ice with the 
following icing: 


Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
¥% Oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Stir in: 
4 oz. melted butter 


DATE FILLED WHOLE WHEAT 
COOKIES 


Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
2 1b. brown sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. ground raisins 
Stir in: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 Ib. 6 oz. milk 
Mix together and add, mix until 
smooth: 
2 1b. cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
21b. whole wheat flour 


Cut out with a 3 in. plain round 
cutter. Place a dot of date jam about 
the size of a marble in the center 
and then fold over. Place on light- 
ly greased pans. Wash with an egg 
wash and bake at about 375° F. 


Date Jam 


Cook together until thick: 
3 1b. 8 oz. ground dates 
1lb.80z. brown sugar 
2 lb. water 

% oz. cinnamon 

\% oz. salt 

2 oz. starch 

Lemon flavor to suit 


SWEDISH HEALTH BREAD 


7 1b. clear flour 

6 lb. whole wheat flour 
8 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. yeast 

8 oz. brown sugar 

8 oz. honey 

5 oz. salt 

4 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
4 oz. shortening 


Method—Soak the whole wheat 
flour in part of the water for about 
15 min. Add the balance of the other 
ingredients and mix in the usual 
manner. Dough temperature 79 to 
80° F. First punch, 1 hr. 15 min 
Second punch, 30 min. To the bench, 
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15 min. Scale and round up. Make 
up like hearth bread. 

proof and then bake at about 420° 
F. Use plenty of steam during the 


baking period. 
HEALTH COOKIES (Hand Cut) 


Cream together: 
1lb. 8 0z. brown sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 1b. ground raisins 
4 oz. soda 
4 oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
10 oz. honey 
Then add: 
1 Ib. buttermilk 
Mix together and add: 
11b.8 0z. whole wheat flour 
2lb.40z. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Sprinkle well with granulated sugar 
and then roll out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out with a 2% or 3 in. 
plain round cutter. Place on lightly 
greased pans and bake at about 
360° F. 
WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
7 oz. shortening 
% oz. soda 
%4 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
80z. whole eggs 
Add: 
1 pt. molasses 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sieve together and add: 
11]b. 12. oz. bread flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in well: 
1 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
Bake in greased cup cake or muf- 
fin pans at about 360 to 375° F. 


HONEY WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
100 lb. whole wheat 
68 lb. water (variable) 
2 Ib. 8 oz. salt 
3 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
1 lb. malt 
4lb. milk solids (non fat) 
8 lb. honey 
First punch, 1 hr. 40 min. Second 
punch, 1 hr. To bench 20 min. Tem- 
perature 80° F. Give dough good de- 
velopment. 


WHOLE WHEAT CHEESE BREAD 
12 1b. bread flour 
8lb. whole wheat flour 
13 1b. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
loz. yeast food 
1lb. granulated sugar 
11b. milk solids (non fat) 
10 oz. shortening 
3lb. dehydrated cheese 
Dough temperature 78°F. First 
punch, 2 hr. 30 min. Second punch, 
50 min. To the bench 10 min. later. 
Scale and round up. Rest for 10 
or 15 min. and then make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 410° F. 
Note—Mix the dough in the usual 
manner, add the dehydrated cheese 
when the dough is 24 mixed. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
50 lb. whole wheat flour 
31 lb. 8 0z. water (variable) 
1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. yeast 
8 oz. malt 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
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Interesting Variety in Whole Wheat Products Can Be Obtained with Fruits 


Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch, 1 hr. To the bench 15 min. 
later. Scale and round up. Allow to 
rest for 15 min. and make up. Allow 
to proof and then bake at about 
400° F. 

Note—Whole wheat doughs should 
be mixed considerably longer than 
white doughs. Have water tempera- 
ture 15 to 20° colder than for white 
doughs to obtain the best results. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 
Set a sponge composed of: 
26 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
16 lb. 8 oz. water 
12 oz. yeast 
1% oz. yeast food 
Sponge temperature, 78° F. 
Take 1 hr. after full break. 
Then add: 
11 lb. 40z. whole wheat flour 
10 lb. 80z. water (variable) 
15 oz. salt 
15 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
10 oz. honey 
1 Ib. 2 oz. shortening 


Dough temperature 80° F. To the 
bench 15 min. after mixing. Mix the 
dough thoroughly. Allow extra ma- 
chine friction for longer mixing time. 
Scale and round up. Make up 15 min. 
later. Allow to proof and then bake 
at about 400° F. 


WHOLE WHEAT BRAN BREAD 
7 1b. clear flour 
4 lb. whole wheat flour 
1 lb. bran 
8 oz. potato flour 
9 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. salt 
5 oz. yeast 
2% oz. malt 
5 0z. brown sugar 
5 oz. shortening 
Note—Soak the bran in part of 
the water for about an hour. Add 
the balance of the ingredients and 
mix in the usual manner. 
Dough temperature, 78° F. First 
punch, 2 hr. Second punch, 30 min. 
To the bench, 15 min. 


Scale and round up. Rest for about 
15 min. and make up. Wash the 
loaves with water and either roll 
them in bran or sprinkle bran on 
the washed loaves before placing 
them in the pans. Bake at about 
425° F. 


After the bread has started to 
color in the oven, use a small amount 
of steam in order to remove the 
usual dead color of this type of 
bread. 


WHOLE WHEAT SWEET DOUGH 


8 lb. whole wheat flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 

4 lb. shortening 

2 lb. yeast 

16 lb. bread flour 

1 lb. milk solids (non fat) 
1 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 

4lb. brown sugar 

8 oz. salt 

5 lb. seedless raisins 


Dough temperature 82°F. Take to 


the bench 30 min. after the dough 
is mixed. 

Procedure — Mix together sugar, 
salt, milk solids and shortening. Add 
the eggs gradually. Dissolve the yeast 
in part of the water. Add the bal- 
ance of the water to the sugar- 
shortening mixture and then add the 
flour. When partially mixed, add the 
yeast solution. When nearly mixed 
smooth, add the raisins. 


WHOLE WHEAT SPONGE CAKES 

Beat until light: 

21b.80z. whole eggs 

2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 

1% oz. salt 

2 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
When light, add gradually: 

12 oz. hot water (140° F.) 
Then fold in carefully: 

2 1b. 6 oz. whole wheat flour 

%4 oz. baking powder 

Vanilla to suit 


(Continued on page 67) 





An Attractive Loaf—Molasses Whole Wheat Bread 
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B. Roy Braden, Dallas, Elected 
President of Texas Bakers Assn. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX AS—Roy 
Braden, Braden’s Bakeries, Dallas, 
was elected president of the Texas 
Bakers Assn. at the 50th annual con- 
vention of the group at the Plaza Ho- 
tel here April 16-19, succeeding Bev- 
erly A. Peel, Richter Baking Co., 
Corpus Christi. 

John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, was named vice president, 
and W. D. Baird, Baird’s Bakery, 
Abilene, secretary-treasurer. 

Eight new directors were elected: 
John Bingham, Mead’s_ Bakeries, 
Wichita Falls; W. L. Trammell, Hol- 
sum Bakery, Harlingen; Lambert 
Cox, Kohn’s Baking Co., Austin; 
Philip Golman, Holsum Bakery, Dal- 
las, John Rao, Rao’s Bake Shop, 
Beaumont; W. R. Stevens, Handy 
Andy Stores Bakery, San Antonio; 
George Wright, Swift & Co. Ft. 
Worth, and Robert Ruhe, Chapman 
& Smith Co., San Antonio. 

Following the president’s reception 
and party honoring all past presi- 
dents of the Texas Bakers Assn. Sun- 
day evening, the convention proper 
got under way the morning of April 
17 with Mr. Peel speaking on the 
“Saga of TBA.” He was followed by 
Dr. Kenneth McFarlane, public rela- 
tions department of General Motors 
Corp. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn. and chairman 
of the board, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, paid tribute to the pio- 
neer Texas families in the baking in- 
dustry. 

“As producers of a basic commod- 
ity,” Mr. Marshall said, “we are 
morally required to keep prices low. 
We cannot raise prices to make a 
cushion such as they do with steel 
and automobiles, or even with most 
other foods. Our prices have been 
raised but slightly in the past 10 
years—but prices of ingredients and 
the cost of labor have risen year after 
year.” 

Mr. Marshall pointed out that in 
1938 the average hourly wage bought 
seven loaves of bread; today, the av- 
erage hourly wage buys 10 loaves. 

The golf tournament and dude 
ranch party for the ladies filled the 
afternoon for those attending the 
convention, and that evening was left 
free so visitors could attend a local 
festival. 

The morning of April 18, a whole- 
sale session was held in the hotel, 
while the retailers gathered at Mar- 
tin’s Bakery. The wholesalers heard 
Carl Bornman, Cotton Baking Co., 
speak on conveyors; Car] Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., president of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn., on “Pull- 
ing Together,” and William E. Doty, 
California Raisin Advisory Board, 
Fresno, Cal., on specialty breads. 

H. V. Anderson, the Brolite Co., 
spoke on gadgets, and Richard Faulk- 
ner, General Mills, Inc., on the Brown 
’n Serve process. 

Kay Williams, Standard Brands, 
Inc., opened the retailer’s program 
with her talk on “What’s Ahead for 
the Retailer.” Essie Dee Brackeen, 
Braden’s Cake Shop, gave a cake 
decorating demonstration, followed 
by Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, on coffee cake, and E. E. 
Goodson, Swift & Co., on puff pas- 
try. 

Following a buffet luncheon at the 


bakery, Jack Donovan, Woolen Uni- 
form Co., demonstrated salesgirls’ 
uniforms; Orville Pickens, Wilson & 
Co., spoke on cakes and icings, and 
Fred Wheeler, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, on cookies. Bud Kramer, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, spoke on pies, followed 
by the awarding of a decorated cake 
prize. 

John Koetting was chairman of 
the general assembly the morning of 


April 19. Matty Bell, football coach, 
Southern Methodist University, spoke 
on leadership in sports and business 
before showing the films of last 
year’s SMU-Notre Dame football 
game. E. M. Deck, Mrs. Tucker’s 
Foods, Inc., spoke on_ interesting 
youth in the baking industry, fol- 
lowed by E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s In- 
dustrial Publications, Chicago. Com- 
mittee reports and the election of 
officers concluded the session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS CLINTON FOODS 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Clinton 
corn milling division has added Em- 
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mett W. Wainwright to its Memphi: 
bulk sales staff to handie in 
syrup, sugar and starch sales. He 
service the baker and confections, 
trade in Tennessee, portions of Ab. 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, ME 
Wainwright was with § 
Brands, Inc., for seven years Prior , 
to his U.S. Marine Corps Service, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Life 


FOUR OUTINGS PLANNED 
BY PITTSBURGH CU! 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Bakers Cow. 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh will attey } 
a golf party and outing of the Joby. | 
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town Bakers Club at the Sunnehanna 


Club in Johnstown June at, 
oy announced by E. J. Ber- 
mel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., president 
of the Pittsburgh group. 

Other social events planned for 
the coming season were announced, 
including: May 12, golf outing at 
Shannopin Country Club, with C. D. 
Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
chairman; July 24, golf outing at 
Churchill Valley Country Club, with 
James F. Sherry, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., chairman, and Sept. 12, golf 
outing at South Hills Country Club, 
with J. P. Lloyd, Jr., J. P. Lloyd Co., 


cnairman. 
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N. Y. PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS BROWN ’N SERVE 


NEW YORK—Counsel on produc- 
tion of all types of “Brown ’n Serve” 
baked goods from the formula to 
proper merchandising was offered by 
Daniel F. Casey, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club, Inc., held here April 3. 

Mr. Casey, who has been closely 
associated with this new type of 
baked goods both in laboratory and 
plant work since its inception, of- 
fered constructive suggestions on for- 


mulas, mixing, fermentation, proof- 
ing, baking, cooling and packaging, 
covering rolls and sweet goods and 
touching lightly on Brown ’n Serve 
bread. 

Of particular interest to the pro- 
duction men was Mr. Casey’s re- 
port on original tests in the summer 
months. He stated that they found 
no slackening of acceptance during 
these months and declared that “any 
quality product that eases the work 
of the housewife will be continually 
accepted.” He urged the bakers to 
produce a good product in an attrac- 
tive package and “it will be accepted 
in any season.” 








Member 





FINE PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Carolina Bakers 


Complete Plans for 
June 10-12 Meeting 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The program 
for the 21st annual convention of the 
Bakers Association of the Carolinas 
has been nearly completed, according 
to a recent announcement from 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apartments, 
4, Charlotte, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. The meeting will be held at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., June 10-12. 

Registration will begin in the lobby 
of the hotel at 1:30 p.m. June 10, 
followed by a good neighbor party 
through the courtesy of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn. S. Fred Brown is 
chairman, Lee Holley co-chairman. 
At the same time a get-acquainted 
party for the youngsters will be held 
on the beach under the direction of 
Mrs. M. H. Wilheit. Dinner will be 
at 6:30 p.m., followed by dancing 
in the Marine Patio. 

Sunday breakfasts will be held by 
all groups beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
June 11. Wyatt Thompson, president, 
will be in charge of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn. breakfast, the 
North Carolina Bakers Council will 
be under B. E. Putnam, president, 
and the South Carolina Bakers Coun- 
cil, with J. A. Arnau, president, in 
charge. 


“Retail Roundup” Featured 


That afternoon will be devoted to a 
“Retail Roundup” with Dewey Wil- 
kerson, Winston-Salem, N.C., presid- 
ing, followed by the annual golf tour- 
nament, horseshoe pitching and shuf- 
fleboard contests. Following dinner, 
the allied trades will present enter- 
tainment in the hotel’s ballroom. A 
special feature of the affair this year 
will be the “Carolina Boat Show,” 
with talent recruited from the con- 
vention delegates. 

N. Walter Wertz, Orangeburg, 
president, will preside over the gen- 
eral business session the morning of 
June 12, while the ladies will attend 
a bingo party. Frank A. Patterson, 
Patterson Sales Clinic, Washington, 
will speak on “New Horizons in Bak- 
ery Selling,” as a feature of the busi- 
ness session. 

Following reports by the officers 
of the association, the election of new 
officers will be held, followed by ad- 
journment. The afternoon will be de- 
voted to golf, swimming and other 
recreation. 

The president’s reception will begin 
at 6 p.m., courtesy of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn., followed at 8 
p.m. by the annual banquet, with 
Sanford Epps as master of cere- 
monies. E. J. Sperry, E. J. Sperry 
Industrial Publications, Chicago, will 
be the featured speaker at the han- 
quet, on “Common Sense Is Scarce.” 
The convention program will con- 
clude with the annual dance. 





1949 NET IN BAKING IN- 
DUSTRY LOWER 


* 
NEW YORK—Annual reports for 
1949 of 15 companies in the baking 
industry indicate a decrease of 12% 
in net income after taxes, according 
to a recent survey published by the 
National City Bank of New York. 
The 15 companies reported net in- 
come for 1949 of $48,968,000, com- 
pared with $55,450,000 for 1948. 
: 



































































































SBA Convention Notes 





1 e 17) 
Bay on board the 90-ft. ocean-going 
yacht of the Humko Co. of Memphis, 


Tenn. Later, the yacht was open for 


inspection. 


All ladies registered were present- 
ed with beautiful corsages with the 
compliments of the allied trades. 


L. A. Mackenroth, general sales 
manager for Standard Milling Co., 


® WHITER CRUMB COLOR 
© SATISFYING FLAVOR 
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Chicago, who had been vacationing 
for a month in the Florida keys, at- 
tended the convention on his way 
north. 


v ¥ 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager, did 
the honors for the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, assisted by T. L. 
Brice, Atlanta, the company’s rep- 
resentative in Georgia. 

A southern convention hardly 
seems complete without the presence 
of B. Frank Morris, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, but Frank 
couldn’t attend this year. The com- 
pany, however, was ably represent- 


WHITE BREAL 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preporation for whitening the dough. 


The ‘satis{action that comes with serving 


sparkling white bread is twofold. It pleases 


the eye—tempts the taste. That's why 


Wyrtase, nature s pure food dough whitener, 


will help increase the eating of your bread. 


ed by Paul D. Nease and R. H. Crom- 
well of Birmingham, Ala., and W. C. 
North of Miami. 


¥v ¥ 


John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, was 
unable to attend the SBA convention 
as he had planned because of illness 
in his family. He sent his regrets in 
a telegram which was read at the 
breakfast meeting of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn. 


¥v ¥ 


The keynote address of the con- 
vention, “Onward With People,” de- 
livered at the opening session by 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


a tan min titanate 
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A. R. Fleischmann, Standard Br 
Inc., New York, was a thought-pm, 
voking analysis of management's Te 
sponsibilities in “manpower p 
ing.” An article by Mr. F leischmann 
on the same subject, “People Are 
the Payoff,” appeared in the Ay 
1949, issue of The American Baker 
beginning on page 18. . 


¥ ¥ 


Charles E. Forsberg, Altstadt g 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, Towa, 
was an unofficial visitor to the Con 
vention. Recently elected president o 
the Iowa Bakers Assn., Mr. Forshe 
was vacationing at the Vinoy Pax 
Hotel. 


¥Y ¥ 


Winners of the golf tournament 
held during the 36th annual Southern 
Bakers Assn. convention at the Sup. 
set Country Club in St. Petersburg 
were as follows: 

Low gross: Baker, Neal Farrar 
Bell Bakeries, Inc., St. Petersburg 
allied, H. J. Slocum, Standard Brands 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

First blind bogey: Baker, B. R 
Fuller, Jr., Bell Bakeries, Inc., Day- 
tona Beach, Fla.; allied, H. M. Me 
Neal, Merck & Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Second blind bogey: Baker, F. |, 
Downs, Ambrosia Cake Co., Birm. 
ingham; allied, A. R. Fleischman, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 

Third blind bogey: Baker, Donal 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala: 
allied, Frank A. Michalak, Brolite 
Co., Atlanta. 

Most pars: Baker, Roy Peter 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake 
land, Fla.; allied, Henry Flick, Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., Atlanta. 


v ¥ 


William J. Rains, Grocers Baking 
Co., Lexington, Ky., an SBA gov 
ernor, was unable to attend the con 
vention. He expressed his disappoint 
ment in a letter which was read at 
the final business meeting of the con 
vention. 


¥ ¥ 


Mrs. Harvey L. Williamson, Dur- 
ham Baking Co., Durham, N.C, is 
the first woman ever to be elected 
to the board of governors of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. 


¥ ¥ 


John H. Curtis, Humko Co., Mem 
phis, was hospitalized by illness dur 
ing the convention. 


¥ Y¥ 


Bill Colby, drawing for attendance 
prizes at the final business session 
of the convention, drew his own name 
out of the box. Then, later in th 
day, as if that was not coincident 
enough, Mrs. Bill Colby, drawing for 
door prizes at the convention, drew 
Bill’s number out of the box agaift 
It was remindful of the 1949 cor 
vention in Memphis when the same 
unlikely thing happened to George 
Ball. 


¥ ¥ 


Cesar Medina, Holsum Bakers, Ine, 
Tampa, served as general chairmal 
of the 36th annual Southern Bakers 
Assn. convention. Program chairmal 
for the meeting was Raymond F 
King, Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tamps 
assisted by W. H. Adcock, Corn Prot 
ucts Sales Co., Atlanta, and dad 
Lanum, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., At 
lanta, as co-chairmen. 

Special features of the banqué 
program the final evening of 
convention were presentations to 
C. Jones, retiring SBA president 
Hugh Adcock, master-of-ceremoniés 
for the annual banquet for , 
years and Wyatte Thompson, 
ing president of the allied group. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
vault ‘KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
f te 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 











It is our purpose to make every sin- 
gle sack of Rodney flours a perfect 
foundation for the best loaf of bread 
in America. This is no idle boast. 
It is a business principle backed by 
expert milling, laboratory supervision, 
and by purchase of premium wheats 
of the highest quality. If you are 
aiming equally high for the quality 
of, your loaf of bread, then Rodney 
flours are the ones for you. Try a 
Rodney brand and you will, as so 
many bakers do, standardize on these 
superb Flours. 


Melt Kensal McPhoan pe Omran 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 














BOSTON OFFICE: 
SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Father’s Day Promotion Pushes Cake 


Industry. Bakers’ Association and 
Father’s Day Council Cooperate in 


Developing Plus 


HE Associated Retail Bakers 

| of America has released a 

Father's Day promotion de- 
signed to explore a new market and 
“honor America’s Dads.” 

The sales potential is unlimited, 
ARBA points out, since the Ameri- 
can mother, the baker’s No. 1 cus- 
tomer, will be the one to remember 
Dad with a retail baker’s cake. This 
new market means plus business, as 
do all new markets, the association 
emphasized. The promotion replaces 
previous individual attempts which, 
the ARBA said, were never strong 
enough to efficiently capitalize on 
Father’s Day. The present promo- 
tion, by the association in coopera- 
tion with Standard Brands, Inc., is 
intended to put the campaign on a 
national basis. 

“This, cakes for Father’s Day tra- 
dition, provided all alert retail bak- 
ers use the powerful promotion, has 
the possibilities of becoming equal 
to Mother’s Day as a sales builder, 
the association said. 

“Forty million housewives go to 
market daily looking for nourishing 
foods for their families’ menu. Where- 
as the Mother’s Day market is nar- 
rowed by the large number of men 
and children who do not shop, the 
Father’s Day market promises great 
possibility because Mother is the one 
who shops for Dad’s present.” 


Cake a National Symbol 

The National Father’s Day Com- 
mittee publishes a poster each year 
that is used in drug stores, haber- 
dashers, candy stores and wherever 
Father’s Day gifts can be purchased. 
A quarter of a million of these post- 
ers will carry an ad for all retail 
bakers in the fact that instead of 
a book, pipe, hat or tie being the 
symbol of his gift, a delicious shadow 
cake will be the symbol of Father’s 
Day for 1950. The baker who wants 
plus business will closely identify 
his store with the poster that will 
be seen by consumers in stores of 
all types in his community. 

The retail baker’s efforts to make 
this promotion pay will be meas- 
ured, and if he embraces the project 
enthusiastically, Father’s Day will 
become a traditional cake holiday, it 
is reported. 

Don’t Stop With Cake 

Mothers the world over all claim 
“that the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach.” Then why, the 
ABA asks, should the retail baker 
limit his Father’s Day promotion to 
just cake? “Using the Father’s Day 
promotion as a springboard, persuade 
your consumers to make June 18 a 
day when Dad gets the best in baked 
foods,” the promotion stated. 

“A delicious coffee cake or sweet 
rolls for breakfast—cake for dinner 
—and a fresh fruit pie for Sunday 
night supper. Make it a package 


Sales for Bakers 


sale. There is nothing that will bring 
Dad more satisfaction than to be 
well fed with quality baked foods on 
his day.” 

The Father’s Day promotion kit 
contains suggestions and ideas of 
how to capture the number one gift 
spot for Dad’s day. Use the win- 
dow streamers but go beyond this 

have your sales girls talk about 
it to your customers weeks before 
do a direct mail campaign to a se- 


lect list of consumers—if you use 
radio, include it in your commer- 
cials—take orders ahead of time, 


ARBA said, adding that the bakers 
should make up samples of national 
Father’s Day cake—the shadow cake 

decorate others as suggested in the 
book—tie in with the local Father’s 
Day Committee and build a Father’s 
Day window display. Have your store 
so set up that everyone who enters 
will think of Dad.” 

“One day promotions prove profit- 
able only when three weeks of con- 
stant sales effort is put behind them,” 
the bulletin said. 

The prime move for the success- 
ful promotion of any holiday, the 
ARBA points out, is to tell your cus- 
tomers about it early and often. Pro- 
motion materials and plans suggest- 
ed by the association should be pre- 

















MAKE IT A HOLIDAY! 


This Promotion Piece Is Ready-Glued for Display Use 


pared at least a month before June 
18, in order to remind the bakers’ 
prospects that Father’s Day is on 
the way. 

The association suggested that, if 
there is a Father’s Day Committee 
in the baker’s community, it would 
be good business for the baker to 
become an active member of that 
unit and join in the over-all promo- 
tion as well as his individual promo- 
tion. It was also suggested that if 
there were no Father’s Day Commit- 





CAKE FOR FATHER’S DAY—Alvin Austin, executive director of the 
Father’s Day Council, is shown at the left above discussing the 1950 
Father’s Day Cake Promotion with Albert Pleus, sales promotion and 
advertising manager for the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., and Kay Williams, manager of retail bakery promotion for the 


division. The 


appearance of a cake on this year’s official Father’s 


Day poster was brought about through the cooperative efforts of the 
council and the Fleischmann organization, which is distributing copies of 
the poster, including the “Buy It Baked” seal and formula for the 


official Father’s Day cake. 


tee in his community, he might get 
together with his fellow merchants 
and start one. 

Discussing the point-of-sale pro- 
motion to regular bakery customers, 
the ARBA suggested that every re- 
tail baker has two avenues of op- 
portunity to increase sales on Fa- 
ther’s Day. The first is his point-of- 
sale promotion to his regular cus- 
tomers. The second is his newspaper, 
radio, telephone and direct-mail pro- 
motion to his prospective customers. 
The point of sale promotion comes 
first, the association pointed out, and 
emphasized that since successful 
point of sale promotion must be best 
on a quality, eye-appealing cake, that 
cake is the most important part of 
the Father’s Day promotion. 


Ideas for Cake Decoration 


The brochure issued by the ARBA 
on Father’s Day contained suggest- 
ed ideas for the decoration of Fa- 
ther’s Day cakes and suggested that 
the baker’s own skill and originality 
could add to or modify these sug- 
gestions. 

The bulletin listed as a “must” 
that the quality of the cakes must 
be really better than the cakes that 
mother bakes. The association sug- 
gested that this is the bakers’ gold- 
en opportunity to tell Father that 
Mother should always “Buy It 
Baked!” 

Other sections of the ARBA pub- 
lication showed sample window dis- 
plays using Father’s Day posters fur- 
nished by the ARBA and Standard 
Brands and by the Father’s Day 
Council, the national group promot- 
ing the day. Suggestions for post- 
ers, cards and window strips to be 
designed and executed by the indi- 
vidual baker were also included. 

Reminder selling by the sales girls 
should play an important part in the 
Father’s Day promotion, the associ 
ation pointed out. Sample selling sen- 
tences for the sales girls for use 
four, three, two and the last week 
before Father’s Day are published. 
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For o Sofe World Tomorrow, 


Teach Democracy Today! 


REMEMBER FATHER MOULDER OF OUR CHILDREN'S FUTURE 
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FATHER’S DAY POSTER—The oflfi- 
cial 1950 Father’s Day poster, shown 
above, offers a good tie-in for com- 
mercial bakers. Mothers and daugh- 
ters will be encouraged to give a 
cake to dad on Father’s Day this 
year, June 18. The poster, according 
to an announcement by Alvin Austin, 
executive director of the Father’s 
Day Council, will show a family 
scene with dad receiving a cake from 
his daughter. Looking on approvingly 
are mother and brother. The full- 
colored canvas is the creation of 
E. F. Ward, noted poster illustrator. 
The poster will be available at cost 
for showing in retail stores through- 
out the nation well in advance of 
June 18. It is in four colors and in 
many sizes. Further information is 
available from the Father’s Day 
Council, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 





Each selling sentence contains a re- 
quest for an order now to assure a 
quality fresh-baked cake on the day 
preceding Father’s Day. The sen- 
tences are suitable for bakers which 
have a delivery service and for oth- 
ers which may not have a delivery 
service. 

Sample telephone solicitations and 
suggestions on building a telephone 
list is another important part of the 
promotion piece. Sample direct-mail 
solicitations, newspaper ads that may 
be used as is or included in regu- 
lar bakery layouts, and reminder 
spot announcements in various 
lengths for use as radio commercials 
are a part of the promotion, as are 
solicitation letters and follow-ups to 
be used by the baker in suggesting 
to regular customers that they sign 
up immediately for a Father’s Day 
cake, 


Help from National Council 


As another part of the promotion 
to make Father’s Day an important 
national holiday, merchandising-wise, 
the Father’s Day Council has pre- 
pared several bulletins, mailing 
pieces and posters of value in pro- 
moting Father’s Day. 

A bulletin entitled, “How to Take 
Part in the Father’s Day Program 
in Your City” has been mailed to all 
the city chairmen in the U.S. and to 
retail secretaries of Chambers of 
Commerce by the Father’s Day 
Council. 

This bulletin lists steps for retail 
groups who wish to publicize Fa- 
ther’s Day in ways supplementary to 
the publicity the Father’s Day Coun- 
cil secures for Father’s Day in each 
local community through movies, 
churches, radio, television and news- 
Papers and local organizations. 

Copies of this tie-in bulletin may 
be obtained by writing Alvin Austin, 
Executive Director, Father’s Day 
Council, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

The first letter reproduced below 
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is intended to be sent out four weeks 
before Father’s Day, the association 
said, the second two weeks before the 
day to all customers on the baker’s 
list who have not sent back return 
cards. The return card is a post- 
card with a listing of the types of 
cakes available, with spaces provided 
for checking the type desired and for 
the customer’s name, address and 
telephone number. 


First Sample Letter 


BRAND NAME BAKERY 
1100 Main Street 


“Make Father’s Day a Holiday” 
Mrs. W. P. Brown 
1200 sycamore Avenue 
Middletown, Ohio 
bear Mrs. Brown: 

Father’s Day is coming soon (Sunday, 
June 18) and most everyone agrees that a 
special sort of cake is needed to make this 
day a special sort of holiday. Maybe Dad 
pretends that he doesn’t even know that 
June 18 is Father’s Day. Or maybe he 
claims he doesn’t believe in a lot of gift 
giving. But you know, and the children 
know, that his face will light up like a 
Christmas tree when you bring in his favor- 
ite cake, with a special greeting just for 
him, 

He'll be particularly pleased if you will 
let us make that special cake for you. 
First, because it will save you a lot of 
time you could be devoting to him, and 
second, because it will be a real surprise. 

We’re sure he will be delighted with the 
rich, homemade quality of our special Fa- 
ther’s Day cakes and with the beautiful 
design that spells out ‘‘To Dad.’’ We made 
a special effort to produce a very special 
eake for this Father’s Day, and frankly, 
that wasn’t an accident. Because we know 
this is an opportunity to sell Dad on the 
quality of our products too! 

The enclosed reply card lists the dif- 
ferent types of cakes and the sizes avail- 
able. Just indicate your preference with a 
check mark, sign your name and address 
and return. Then, on Saturday, June 17, 
we'll deliver* your fresh-baked cake— 
America’s most satisfying symbol of a truly 
happy holiday. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brand Name Bakery. 


Second Sample Letter 


BRAND NAME BAKERY 
1100 Main Street 


“Make Father’s Day a Holiday” 
Mrs. W. P. Brown 
1200 Sycamore Avenue 
Middletown, Ohio 
Dear Mrs. Brown: 

This is to remind you that Faather’s Day 
(Sunday, June 18) is just around the cor- 
ner. And we would be delighted to deliver 
(or hold) one of our special Father’s Day 
cakes if you will just fill out and sign the 
enclosed order card.* 

Possibly you intend to drop by and see 
our display. We wish you would if you have 
the time, because we know you'll appreci- 
ate the extra effort we put into making 
them. And we’re sure Dad will too! 

But if you’re too busy for that, just mail 
the enclosed, stamped and addressed order 
card. Then you'll be sure to have a cake 
that will make Father’s Day a Holiday. 

Sincerely yours, 


Brand Name Bakery. 
*Bakeries which do not have a delivery 
service may simply eliminate the offer to 
deliver in the above two letters. If payment 
with the return card is desired, this should 
be included in the letter and return card. 
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ARBA Pushes 
Mother’s Day 
Cake Promotion 


The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is pinning its Mother’s Day 
promotion on the feeling that Moth- 
er’s Day, Sunday, May 14, is a time 
when the leisure of the American 
mother is her family’s first concern, 
requiring an effortless but delicious 
dinner that will help make the day 
long remembered by the entire fam- 
ily. 

“We are sure Mother will want 
everything perfect that day,” a recent 
ARBA publication said, “and we know 
of no better way to top off a grand 
meal than to serve the quality prod- 
uct of the retail baker.” 

The tradition of cakes for Mother’s 
Day is now established, the associa- 
tion pointed out. National publicity 
will back the specialty, but bakers 
were warned by the ARBA early in 
April that they must begin their 
promotions two to three weeks in 
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DOOR POSTER—The illustration above shows two sides of a door 
poster recently distributed by Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, intended 
to be affixed to the door of a bakery so that its message will hit the 
customer on entering and on leaving. One side, shown at the left, 
urges the prospective customer to enter and buy the “best baked goods 
in town,” while the other side, shown at the right, gives thanks for pos- 
sible purchases and reminds the housewife that she has just saved 


hours in her kitchen. 





advance in order to promote the 
Mother’s Day cake to the fullest. 

A decorated cake specially designed 
for Mother’s Day is featured on the 
cover of The American Baker for this 
month. 
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ARNOLD UPS TV COVERAGE 


NEW YORK—Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
has extended the coverage of the 
“Faye Emerson Show” to include 
Boston, New Haven, Baltimore, and 
Washington, D.C. A sharp increase 
in sales in the television area served 
by the original show was the decid- 
ing factor in the decision to expand 
the show’s coverage. 
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$10 Bills 


“Treasure Cake’’ 
Promotion Gets 
Quick Results 


“Treasure cakes” containing $10 
bills encased in sterilized capsules 
proved a prize promotion for the 
bakery department of Seesel’s Food 
Store, Memphis, Tenn. 

Seesel’s wanted an _ advertising 
scheme promising quick results with 
a minimum of fuss and investment. 
The treasure cakes have rung the bell 
on all three counts. Cake sales rose 
15% within four weeks. Other baked 
goods sales responded to a lesser 
degree, but are climbing. 

Two treasure cakes are awarded 
each week: one on Friday, the other 
on Saturday. Seesel’s places the bills 
only in iced layer cakes. The cash 
is placed in both sizes of cakes. No 
other purchase is necessary to quali- 
fy for the prize. While the bills 
are advertised as “baked into” the 
cakes, the capsules containing the 
money are actually placed between 
the layers of the cakes before final 
touches are added. The sterilized 
capsules avert any possible conflict 
with local health ordinances as well 
as insuring protection for the prize. 

Seesel’s has allotted no separate 
slice of its advertising budget for 
promoting the treasure cakes. The 
top section of its regular Friday ad 
in the Memphis morning newspaper 
is used to build interest in the give- 
aways. Ordinarily, only four lines of 
copy in the 12-inch, three-column ad 
are devoted to describing the special 


cakes, Five additional lines of type 
or about 1% inches, are used to an- 
nounce the names and addresses of 
the previous. week’s purchasers of 
prize cakes. The amount of the pur- 
chase as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the purchaser is included. 
This drives home the fact that no 
additional purchases are required to 
qualify for the $10. 
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Bread Selling 
Emphasized in 
Bakers’ Ad 


Bread and peanut butter, a tradi- 
tional American favorite, is featured 
in the first national consumer ad for 
1950 of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. The selling cartoon and head- 
lines are unique and eye catching, 
the program headquarters points out 
in emphasizing that 55,575,000 of the 
bread sales building messages will 
appear in June in four nationally 
read magazines: Saturday Evening 
Post, Look, Ladies’ Home Journal 
and McCalls. 

The theme, “Bring Out the Bread,” 
will be repeated _ continuously 
throughout the bread-selling cam- 
paign, the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram said, with the pointed action 
headline, “Eat More Bread—Your 
Best Food Buy.” 
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The worlds busiest engine 
runs best on BREAD! 
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Eat more BREAD...your best food buy 





First 1950 Bakers’ Program Ad 
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Top quality is always a 
bargain ... and PAGE’S 
flours are bargains of that 
class. PAGE’S quality is 
backed by a four-state 
wheat supply, available be- 
cause of the exceptional 


PAGE mill location. 


ILLING COMPANY, IN¢. 
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THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 














Established in 1912 L G FI 
weinines a Urange Ours . «=. 
whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


Domestic and Export their operation. 


. This quality pattern is not an accident but 5 
Ww ” 
Bus R. JEWELL & SON _ Flourists the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 tion and careful milling. 
Sane Sere, eee You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Cable Address: Jeweilco 


: LA GRANGE MILLS incor 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas ¢ 














DIXIE LILY “RUSSELL'S BEST” ACME RYE New Mill Completed 1936 
A flour without n equal anywhere “AMERICAN SPECIAL” A HIGH QUALITY 6“ SLOGAN ” 
Plain and Self-rising Our mill is located in the high protein WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR : 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. eS ee a eee ee ee All Grades A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
PI gS ee y directly from growers. FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas WAUPACA, WISCONSIN El Reno, Okla. 



































—— A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and skill 

. . that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find thsi bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 





REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Capacity 2,500 Cwts, Daily 








VERY business enterprise sooner or later establishes 

a character of its own. That character is determined 
by its principles, methods and aims . .. and becomes known 
through the quality—high or low—of its wares. 


We believe that the character of this company is pretty 
well displayed by THORO-BREAD flour. We feel that 
THORO-BREAD quality reveals the principle of honest 
milling of the highest quality wheat. We think that 
THORO-BREAD’S baking performance shows that this 
fine flour was produced by expert millers using the most 
modern equipment. And we know that THORO- 
BREADY’S constant uniformity demonstrates that it is our 
aim to maintain always the highest standards of quality. 
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VITAMIN 
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THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 




















Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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NEW LOADING SYSTEM—The new loading tubes released under patent 
by the Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., New York, are shown 
above as they are loaded into one side of a delivery truck with loading 
racks designed for their use. Each collapsible cardboard tube holds five 
loaves of bread. The system permits tubes to be folded after the bread is 
removed, for ease of storing and to make it unnecessary for the sales- 


man to rework his load. 


OBA Tube Loading 
System Available 
on License 


NEW YORK—tThe “Cube-A-Tube” 
loading system, developed by the 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., will be available to bakers 
who are not QBA members on license, 
according to a recent decision of the 
QBA board of directors. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., general manager 
of QBA, said that the tube loading 
system, patented under No. 2,472,993, 
is a contribution which should be en- 
joyed by the industry at large, and 
added that a “‘very reasonable” fee 
will be charged for a fully paid lic- 
ense, the cost of which would be 
more than offset by transportation 
savings. 

“Tube loading’ was originated and 
developed by R. W. Thomas, director 
of transportation for the Quality 
Bakers of America. Now in active 
use in a number of bakeries, it is 
pointed out that ‘Cube-A-Tube’ seems 
to offer the first really new, econom- 
ical and practical solution to the 
problem of transporting bread from 
wrapping machine to point of sale in 
such a manner that the bread appears 
on the shelf in the same condition as 
when it left the wrapping machine. 

“For nearly 20 years the develop- 
ment of a proper method of trans- 
porting bread from the wrapping 
machines to the grocer has been un- 
touched,” the QBA said. “About five 
years ago, G. N. Graf, director of 
merchandising for the Quality Bakers 
of America, discussed this matter 
with Mr. Thomas. A study was made 
of the situation. From this, Mr. 


Thomas developed the ‘Cube-A-Tube’ 
loading method. 

“The Cube-A-Tube method was de- 
veloped primarily to permit putting 
in the grocer’s store a loaf of bread 
in exactly the same condition in 
which it was when it left the wrap- 
ping machine. Cube-A-Tube accom- 
plishes this and, in many cases, has 
also effected large savings. 

“A device mounted on the end of 
a wrapping machine permits an oper- 
ator to manually slide loaves into 
“tubes,” which are collapsible boxes 
of corrugated board without ends, on 
wrapping machines operating about 
45 loaves a minute. The operator then 
places the loaded tube on a con- 
veyor belt where it is delivered di- 
rectly into the truck or onto a modi- 
fied floor rack from which it is then 
loaded into the truck. Each tube 
holds five loaves of bread and pro- 
tects them from any manual handling 
from the moment the loaf is put into 
the slicer until it is displayed on the 
grocer’s shelf. In many cases, it is 
unnecessary for the salesman to touch 
the loaf at all, even when displaying 
it. A wooden paddle is used to sweep 
the loaves into the tube so that the 
wrappers are not finger-marked. 

“It is essential that the loaves fit 
the tube precisely, and that the con- 
struction in the delivery truck fits a 
given number of tubes properly. It is 
possible, with this method when con- 
veyors are used, to so streamline op- 
erations that the wrapped bread 
travels from the wrapping machine 
directly into the truck, thus saving 
storage space and rehandling within 
the plant. 

“The tubes are collapsible, and 
thus make it unnecessary for the 
salesman to rework his load partly 
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through the route. In most cases it is 
possible to display bread much fast- 


er using tubes than by any other 
method.” Another feature of the 
method is that the bread remains 
warmer and retains its original 


dimensions better, QBA points out. 

Cube-A-Tube is now in use in about 
20 plants of the QBA members, and 
it is being installed in an additional 
number of plants continuously, the 
group said. Approximately 500 routes 
are now or will be soon using this 
delivery method, it was added. 

The method of tube loading may 
also be adapted to trailer operation 
for serving relay stations, or indi- 
vidual trucks stationed away from 
the plant. 

The outstanding advantages of the 
loading method are that it is readily 
adaptable to existing equipment, is 
simple in construction, the tubes are 
collapsible and of no use to the 
grocer, it eliminates to a large extent 
the use of a basket in making deliv- 
eries, and is relatively inexpensive to 
install, QBA concluded. 
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“Special Delivery” 
Idea Enhances 
Ad Campaign 


Any bakery manager would gladly 
pay a few cents postage to be sure 
his direct mail advertising would be 
handed directly to his customers, and 
read immediately. The occasional use 
of the following plan takes care of the 
problem at a remarkably low cost. 
It utilizes the youngsters who come 
into the shop as messengers to carry 
advertising home—and do it gladly! 

First prepare an attractive piece 
of advertising, such as you might 
make up for regular mailing. It may 
cover the merchandising policies of 
your retail bakery shop, special prod- 
ucts available on certain dates, an- 
nouncements of additions to your 
line, ete. But it will be more effec- 
tive if it represents the finest adver- 
tising you can turn out. 

At the end of the message, advise 
the customer that the small gift en- 
closed is a reward for the boy or girl 
who delivered the letter from the 
bakery shop, to his or her home. Seal 
and address in the usual way, when 








NABISCO DISPLAY—This display js 
described by the National Biscuit (po, 
as being ideal for volume sales of 
NABISCO sweet goods in various size 
stores. 








the name of the recipient is known; 
otherwise address in some genera] 
terms, such as “To a Good Customer 
of Southside Bake Shop.” 

The gift must, of necessity, be in. 
expensive. New pennies, colorful pen- 
cils, small notebooks, or similar items 
will prove satisfactory and still keep 
the cost of distribution extremely low 
in comparison with a direct mail ad- 
vertising campaign. Where the gifts 
are bought in odd lots, it is not nee. 
essary that they should all be the 
same. But remember this: The adver- 
tising part is aimed at the adults 
in the family, and the reward for de- 
livering the message is intended only 
to get the approval of the boy or girl. 

Do not expect the novelty of the 
plan alone to win success for it. The 
advertising itself must be extremely 
good; this plan gets it delivered to 
the right person, and then it must 
produce results on its own merits. 

How often it will pay to repeat the 
plan depends on the number of mes- 
sages you wish to get into the homes, 
the variety of inexpensive gifts you 
can locate and the time available for 
preparing the material. It has possi- 
bilities as a “one shot’ proposition, 
or for use every few weeks. In that 
case, announcements of special bak- 

















EMPHASIS ON SALES—The two cards reproduced above show how the 
baking industry can be reminded to put the utmost emphasis on the 
selling phases of the business. Distributed by Chapman & Smith Co. 
Chicago, the mailing piece consists of five cards—three like the one at 
the left above, one like the card on the right, and a fifth containing an 
individual message on ideas that may promote ideas about increasing 
sales. One is supplied for the bedroom, one for the shop, and one for the 
desk, so the necessity for putting the emphasis on sales will be with the 
baker throughout the day. The one at the right—that’s in reverse 50 
the baker can hang it on the wall across from his mirror and read it a8 
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ery items in the newspapers, with a 
note that “mail” awaits every young 
customer, will soon come to mean 
something in your trading area. 

The present gets the message de- 
livered. The advertisement wins those 
extra sales. If either part is neglect- 
ed, the whole idea fails. Yet when 
carefully planned, it can earn a 
reader response to the retail bakery 


advertising that no ordinary direct. 


mail campaign could hope to equal. 
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Sales for Bakers 
Seen in School 


Launch Program 


CHICAGO -—— The sales opportuni- 
ties for bakers in the federal school 
lunch program were emphasized in 
recent bulletins of the American In- 
stitute of Baking and the American 
Bakers Assn. 

“The federal school lunch program 
offers an opportunity to bakers to 
further the acceptance and use of 
their products,” the AIB_ bulletin 
points out. “An important effect of 
the school lunch program is the de- 
velopment of desirable food habits in 
children. The use of commercially 
baked foods in this program will en- 
able children to become accustomed 
to good quality bakery products and 
establish the habit of eating that kind 
of food regularly. The absence of 
commercial products will result in 
children becoming accustomed to 
muffins and other home baked prod- 
ucts substituted for commercial 
breadstuffs.” 

The AIB urged its members to 
familiarize themselves with the school 
lunch program in their communities 
and “try to do a real selling job.” 

“Point out to your local school lunch 
authorities the possible economies in 
time and money through the use of 
commercially made baked foods, time 
that may be used to greater advan- 
tage preparing other foods which can- 
not be purchased ready-to-eat and 
money that may be used to increase 
the variety of foods on the menus,” 
the ABA bulletin said. “The school 
lunch program in your community 
provides an immediate outlet for 
large quantities of your products and 
represents an important market in 
years to come.” 

In 1948-49, 50,000 schools and 7,- 
400,000 children participated in the 
school lunch program. 

The consumer service department 
of the American Institute of Baking 
recently called attention to the sales 
opportunity for bakers’ participation 
in the federal school lunch program, 
saying that the program offers bak- 
ers throughout the country a chance 
to further the acceptance and use of 
their products. 

“School personnel, parents and most 
other adults in every community real- 
ize how important a complete school 
lunch is to the health of children,” the 
AIB said. “The purpose of the fed- 
eral school lunch program is to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of 
the nation’s children by encouraging 
them to eat more nutritious foods. 
The existence of such a program es- 
tablishes the recognition of the need 
for a balanced diet for all children 
regardless of the economic status of 
their parents. 

“An important effect of the school 
lunch program is the development of 
desirable food habits in children. The 
use of commercially baked foods in 
this program will enable children to 

come accustomed to good quality 
bakery products and establish the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A Column of Comment 


The Police State 


According to current reports, New 
York City police were used during a 
recent bread price investigation to 
check approximately 10,000 retail 
grocers regarding the prices at which 
they were selling bread. The police 
were used by other city authorities 
who were investigating the local bak- 
ing situation. 

What is even more amazing, and in 
line with a police state, is that what- 
ever information the New York City 
police were able to obtain about bread 
prices was made available to state 
authorities, who were conducting an 
investigation in their own right, but 
apparently didn’t have as many police 
officers to use as did New York City. 

Undoubtedly the New York City 
Commissioner of Investigations has 
the right to check bread prices if he 
desires to, but it is perfectly silly to 
take policemen away from their far 
more serious duties to ask grocers 
what they are getting for a loaf of 
bread. That is the operation of a 
police state, and we hope that the 
New York City authorities will soon 
realize that this is America, and not 
some foreign country. The city offi- 
cials need to improve their merchan- 
dising and public relations policies. 


Good Sanitary Progress 


Cleanliness of products is an im- 
portant sales appeal in the baking in- 
dustry. Many bakers have devoted 
part of their advertising to this fac- 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


tor, and it was particularly stressed 
when groups were invited to make 
inspection trips through bakeries. Un- 
doubtedly cleanliness will be stressed 
more and more as time goes on. 

It is interesting to note, therefore, 
that in a recent report by the Food 
and Drug Administration comment 
was made that bakery products are 
cleaner and produced under more 
sanitary conditions than they were 
even a year ago. Credit for this im- 
proved condition was given to edu- 
cational campaigns within the indus- 
try, and to aggressive action by the 
administration. 

It is not enough, however, for bak- 
ers to know this. Consumers should 
be made aware of it at every oppor- 
tunity. Advertising can be used to 
good effect to carry the story. Inspec- 
tion trips through plants by women’s 
clubs and societies are very helpful. 
The appearances of retail stores 
speak for themselves. Too much ef- 
fort cannot be made to get this story 
over to consumers. 


Product Sampling 


According to reports we receive, 
there is a growing tendency among 
bakers to use sampling as a means 
of increasing the sale of their prod- 
ucts. This seems to be particularly 
true of bread bakers, who have re- 
sorted to many types of samples to 
get their goods into consumers’ 
homes. 

Unquestionably sampling is an ex- 
cellent means of increasing sales, es- 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Have You 
Noticed That 
Men Shop Too? 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


AVE you noticed? There are 
H more men_ shopping. these 

days. They are accompanying 
Mrs. Homemaker more often, and in 
many cases are shopping alone. It 
seems that men like to shop for food. 
There is a reason for’ that. Mrs. 
Homemaker does a lot of impulse 
buying, but Mr. Homemaker does 
even more. When he shops, he has 
an opportunity to stock the pantry 
shelf with his favorite snack foods, 
and experiment with new items that 
intrigue him. 

That is good news for every food 
merchant. Mighty few men can re- 
sist the memory of sizzling pork 
sausages and hearty pancakes or 
waffles; snappy cheese and crisp 
crackers; thick, juicy apple pie with 
ice cream, Related item selling is a 
natural to tempt Mr. Homemaker to 
buy. 

How can you, the retail baker, 





profit by the impulse buying habit 
of men shoppers? First, we must 
keep in mind that Mr. Average Man 
is not a cook. His ability to visualize 
finished foods on the table, as a re- 
sult, is limited. The more descriptive 
information or pictures you can give 
him, the more liable he is to think 
of fine tasting foods. 

Hard rolls or crusty French style 
bread is often a man’s favorite. Tempt 
him further by suggesting “Garlic 
or Cheese Toasted Hard Rolls... or 
Crusty French Bread.” He may not 
know exactly how it is done, but it 
sounds mighty good. Or, suggest 
“Buttery Grilled Pecan Rolls” for 
breakfast, snack or dessert. 

Cookies a Good Item 

Most men like to have something 
to nibble on between meals or for a 
“before bed’ snack. Cookies are ideal, 
with a tall glass of milk or cup of 

(Continued on page 54) 









pecially if the quality of the product 
is right. From that standpoint, we 
can’t imagine any baker being so 
foolish as to put out samples unless 
he was convinced that his quality was 
all that it should be. 

Some bakers have gone so far as to 
have special wrappers made for their 
samples. We can see no objection to 
this, and the plan definitely has mer- 
chandising merit, but costs must be 
watched. As affective as it may be, 
sampling is an expensive form of mer- 
chandising, and costs can get entirely 
out of hand if they are not carefully 
guarded. 

Sampling should not be permitted 
to run away as premiums have in the 
past, as that might lead to bakers 
giving away a good part of their 
output. It should be used with discre- 
tion and good merchandising sense. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Products 
Cartons Win 
Packaging Awards 


At the 1950 carton competition in 
Chicago this spring, sponsored by the 
Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, first place and two honor- 
able mentions in the food classifica- 
tion went to Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
New York, manufacturers of folding 
cartons, paperboard and shipping con- 
tainers. 

First place in the food field was 
given to the holiday fruit cake car- 
ton made for the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. The carton is printed 
maroon and green in a basketweave 
pattern by sheet-fed gravure, which 
gives very accurate reproduction of 
the details of texture as well as the 
exact delicate color tones, it was 
pointed out. This same design idea is 
carried out in the 1% lb. tray, the 
3 and 5 Ib. folding cartons, with the 
two larger sizes utilizing a scalloped 
interior cut out to allow for effective 
display of contents. 

Honorable mention in the food 
class was awarded to the Dutch Maid 
Cookies carton manufactured for Fed- 
eral Sweets & Biscuit Co. This also 
is printed by sheet-fed gravure, which 
makes the plate of cookies on the 
Dutch Maid carton look especially 
realistic. The carton is printed in 
four colors. 

Another honorable mention was 
given the cheese cake carton with a 
beautiful and authentic Pennsylvania 
Dutch pattern, made for Dutchland 
Bakers, Inc. Research in seven dif- 
ferent art museums developed the 
verified design, which is printed in 
rich soft colors on white paperboard 
— russet, bright blue, yellow and 
black. The cover folds back and tucks 
down behind the product, thus provid- 
ing a display panel to identify the 
product. 

The Gair company received a total 
of 10 awards in this competition 
and received the second highest num- 
ber of awards, a company announce- 
ment said recently. 
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PENSIONS 


* * 


Careful Thought and Study Must Come First 


automobiles, clothes, or shoe 
prices. The tag on a manufac- 
tured article represents the sum of 
production charges already incurred, 
plus the manufacturer’s hoped-for 
override. But when you're setting up 
the cost of a pension plan, you're try- 
ing to guess what you’re going to 
spend, 10, 30, possibly even 50 years 
from now. You have to make a fore- 
cast on a great many things: 
@ Death rate of your employees, be- 
fore and after retirement. 
@ Probable interest yield on sound 
investments for the next 50 years. 
@ Probable rise in wage levels in 
years to come, and the whole problem 
of inflation. 
@ Long-term earnings prospects in 
your business. 
@ Your probable record in number 
of employees to be hired, average age, 


Psst prices are nothing like 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
has been prepared for the readers of 
this journal by William J. Casey, 
chairman of the editorial board of the 
Research Institute of America, Inc. 
It deals with some of the many things 
that must be understood before busi- 
ness enterprises can safely embark 
on programs of retirement pension- 
ing. 


quit rate, and even whether you will 
be taking on more men or women. 

This sounds like almost buying a 
pig in a poke. But all these items 
have to be taken into account unless 
you like to spend money with your 
eyes blindfold. 

Approaching the Problem 

Because of these seeming impon- 
derables, it’s wise management policy 
to become familiar with the many 
questions involved—even where a 
company feels that a pension issue 
doesn’t exist for it, or is extremely 
remote. No company can intelligently 
decide for or against a pension pro- 
gram unless it has first explored the 
pros and cons of the many possibili- 
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ties. The toughest, yet the funda- 
mental, determination is whether a 
company can undertake a_ pension 
plan at all—and what kind of a com- 
mitment it is prepared to make, if 
any. 

Such perplexing questions as these 
must be answered: Should a com- 
pany commit itself to pay a definite 


SEASONS 


pension or merely make a specific 
contribution to a fund? Should the 
amount of the pension depend on 
what the fund will pay, with a lia- 
bility limited to the fund and not 
attached to the company? What kind 
of benefits? 

This is the question most business- 
men ask first about pensions. It can 
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only be answered by thorough study 
of the nature and size of benefits, 
whe qualifies under the plan, what 
the turnover is likely to be, industry 
mortality experience, cost position of 
the specific company and investment 
yield forecasts. Even with such in- 
formation, an estimate is all that is 
possible. The talk about the cost of 
recent collective bargaining negotia- 
tions has been overly optimistic ac- 
cording to a good many impartial ex- 
perts. Many actuaries feel that the 
eventual cost of any of the agree- 
ments (particularly in steel) will take 
twice the funds currently being put 
aside. The amount actually paid out 
in retirement benefits will depend 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 
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on many unknowns, firstly, how long large—especially as an annual charge 
the covered employees will live. Nor- —_if employees tend to be old, and 
mally, pension benefits will vary with higher still 1 
length of service and compensation. worked for the company a long time. 
However, the cost estimate can be In such cases, it is often necessary 
quite definite and reliable where pen- to reduce benefits for past service. 
sions are funded by insurance or 

where the workforce is large enough : 

to make a reasonably conservative The most dramatic 


actuarial appraisal. 
There are two separate elements 


ing benefits earned by service per- 
formed after installation of the pen- may be explored: 
sion plan; and (b) the cost of the 1. Contributions 


benefits for service before the plan These are required in many of the 


if many people have 


Reducing Cost 


cost can be achieved by raising the 
retirement age or reducing the scale 
to consider: (a) The cost of provid- of benefits. Once those factors are 
settled on, the following possibilities 


This gross cost will loom current pension 
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union demands for the employer to 
contribute all, many pension authori- 
ties believe that employees can be 
persuaded to contribute to a program 
designed so that it’s saleable as an 
investment to employees. In this con- 
nection, let’s not overlook the fact 
that in Inland Steel, where the em- 
ployees had a choice, a substantial 
majority enrolled in the plan which 
required them to contribute. 

2. Restricting eligibility. Some 
companies cover only employees who 
have reached a certain age (general- 
ly 25 or 30) and who have had more 
than five years of service. Then again 
you have some plans that are re- 
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stricted to office employees or ¢p 
who are paid salaries, or going g 
further those making say, $3,009 
more. , 
3. Taxes. An employer's contri 
tion to a pension plan is dedy 
from federal income tax, if approy 
by the Bureau of Internal Reven 
This is as good a place as any 
point out that the unions have aq 
veloped some artful arg 
against employee contribution, 
one that you’re bound to run inp 
They claim that a qualified employ 
who is making a profit, pays 62% 
the cost of pensions; the governme 
38%. What they overlook—in 
management is guilty of the cami 
oversight—is that this, of course. ¢ é 
be said of the payroll cost as \ 
In any case there’s always the 
tion of how ‘many dollars, even the 
62¢ kind, a company can afforg to 
convert from profit to a cost item, 
4, Turnover. Over a period of year 
a fund builds up from quits, layoffs, 
mortality, and employees who leave 
without having acquired any Vested 
right in the contributions made on 
their behalf. This is either discount. 
ed or money becomes available to 
fund pensions for other employees, 
5. Cost of superannuation. In one 
way or another, many companies cay. 
ry employees who have lost steam 
Some firms even go further and pay 
out funds on an informal basis tp 
help retiring employees. Where a pen- 
sion plan makes it possible to elim: 
nate these costs, the saving can be 
charged against the gross cost of 
pensions. 


How Much Pension? 

In deciding on a scale of pension 
benefits, there are two main factors: 
(1) Adequate retirement income for 
employees, and (2) what the company 
can afford. A pension, plus social se 
curity and any other income, should 
permit an employee to maintain a 
retirement standard of living some 
what commensurate with his working 
income and grade of employment, 
Obviously, this amount will vary by 
industry, locality and type of per 
sonnel. In any event, a pension should 
be high enough so that no backwash 
of personnel problems is created when 
an employee leaves a company. 

Admittedly, this is a highly salu 
tary goal. Yet at the same time, bene- 
fits must be geared to a conservative 
appraisal of the company’s long- 
term economic prospects. It’s not very 
sound to enter into a pension pro 7 
gram with the mental reservation 
that the plan can be ended or the 
scale of benefits reduced come eco- 
nomic uncertainty or actual business 
letdown. Such steps may involve com- 
plications which will do more harm 
than good achieved by starting the 
program in the first place. Therefore, 
it just seems like good sense to gear 
any scale of benefits to an annual 
charge which seems well within the 
company’s long-term capacity to 
carry. 

Generally speaking, benefits are 
likely to be adequate if, including se 
cial security, they run from 30 to 50% 
of the compensation received for full- 
time work before retirement. If 4 
pension plan isn’t able to pay as much 
as $50 a month in current benefits 
at age 65 (not including social se 
curity) to lower rated employees with 
average length of service, it’s prob- 
ably desirable to consider raising the | 
retirement age. Fifty dollars a month | 
at 68 probably makes more sense | 
than an inadequate amount at age &. 


Setting Benefits 
The pension might very well re- 
flect two things: the earnings of the 
employee and his contribution to the 
company, that is, the length of his 
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service and its value. To achieve this, 
a scale of benefits is determined in 
one of the following ways: 

1. The employer (and employee, 
if the plan is contributory) con- 
tributes a stated percentage of pay 
each year. The pension then will be 
whatever amount the funds so accu- 
mulated will purchase at retirement. 

2. During each year of service a 
participant earns an annual retire- 
ment benefit of 1% more of his 
average or final earnings. 

3. If an employee completes a stip- 
ulated period of service, his pension 
would be a specified percentage of his 
average or final pay. 

4. Set a flat amount for each year 


or 
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of service regardless of salary, pro- 
vided a minimum service period is 
completed. 
Social Security 

Where the amount of a pension is 
set either in terms of service or earn- 
ings, or by a flat amount, it may be 
integrated with social security bene 
fits. Some companies provide that 
these benefits are to be deducted 
from the retirement amount used to 
fix the pension to be provided by the 
company’s plan. For example, last 
year both the Ford Motor Co. and 
the Inland Steel Co. non-contributory 
plans allowed for full deduction of 
primary social security benefits. How- 


ever, the Inland Steel optional plan 
which is on a contributory basis and 
offered as an alternative to employees 
who wanted it, does not allow for 
reductions for social security. Where 
a plan promises only the pension 
benefits that can be bought by the 
accumulated funds, the agreement 
can specify that company contribu- 
tions will be decreased as social se- 
curity benefits or taxes are increased. 

Pensions that are still in the plan- 
ning stage might very well be held 
up where that’s possible until the 
legislative picture on proposed Con- 
gressional social security commit- 
ments is clear. Where pressure, either 
from unions or employees makes it 
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impossible to postpone, some devig 
for later adjustment should be 
achieved. That may be acc omplisheg 
under a formula that guarantees a 
benefit minus social security, like the 
non-contributory Inland Stee] Plan 
rather than plus social security ]ike 
the Inland Steel’s optional contriby. 
tory plan. Under the minus method 
adjustments can apply all arounq— 
including the pensions currently paig 
workers already retired. On the Othe; 
hand, a plus formula forecloses the ad- 
vantages of an increase in social se. 
curity benefits without obvious reduc. 
tion of promises or commitments 
Moreover, this reduction can't apply 
to benefits already accrued to working 
or retired employees. : 

Union pressure will inevitably aim 
at applying these cost savings to in- 
crease benefits. If this happens, the 
company should be in a position to 
show, if it wants to, that the net re. 
tirement benefit is adequate in terms 
of employee need and commitments 
of other companies. And funds re. 
leased from company pension com. 
mitments by social security changes 
will be used in maintaining the com. 
pany’s competitive position and in. 
proving productivity. That’s another 
way of saying greater job and wage 
security. 

Eligibility factors 

What’s right as a set of require. 
ments for a particular company de. 
pends on the objectives of its pension 
plan and the costs it is prepared to 
carry. In setting entrance require. 
ments, two inconsistent considera- 
tions must be recognized. On the 
one hand, the burden of administra- 
tion and paper work makes it desir. 
able to limit participation to employ- 
ees who are likely to remain on the 
company’s payroll until retirement. 
The cost of paper work obviously 
runs up where the turnover is likely 
to be great because younger and 
newly employed people are included. 
If the plan is insured, this takes a 
large toll in surrender charges. For 
this reason, the age and service re- 
quirements for female employees, for 
example, may be set higher than for 
male. 

On the other hand, one of the im- 
portant purposes of the pension plan 
is to effect a reduction in turnover 
To accomplish this, eligibility require- 
ments must be such that within a rel- 
atively short time, an employee will 
begin to feel that he is sacrificing 
valuable pension rights if he moves 
on to another job. 

Here are some eligibility factors 
which may be used in constructing 
the pension plan: 

1. Attainment of a minimum age 
(25 or 30—or 25 for men and 30 for 
women). 

2. Completion of a specified length 
of service (one to five years). 

3. A combination of age and lengti 
of service requirements under which 
the length of service requirement for 
participation is reduced as the age of 
an employee is increased. For exall- 
ple, employees under 30 may be it 
eligible until they complete five years 
of service; employees between 30 and 
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ige may be ineligible 
hey have four years of service; 
ees 40 to 45 years of age may 
ible after three years of serv- 


Some plans set a maximum age 
et employees over the maximum age 
ire generally those to whom a pen- 
sion is most important, and it’s usu- 
ally bad personnel policy to exclude 
them. But in specific situations, the 
inclusion of a large number of em- 
ployees near retirement age will 
make it impossible for a company to 
carry a pension plan at all. Such 
cost pressure may be best handled 
by reducing the amount of benefits 
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earned by past service, thus reduc- 
ing the scale of pension benefits for 
employees who reach retirement age 
before the company has had an op- 
portunity to build up an adequate 
fund. 

5. Participation may be restricted 
to office employees or those paid on a 
weekly basis rather than an hourly 
or commission rate. 

6. Employees earning less than a 
minimum annual income, such as 
casual or temporary workers may be 
excluded. Or to approach it another 
way, in determining whether employ- 
ees have earned enough to qualify, 


commissions, bonuses, etc., may be 
excluded. 

In deciding eligibility, there’s no 
need to take a dogmatic approach. 
There’s usually plenty of company 
experience that can serve as a guide. 
For instance, draw up a list of with- 
drawals over the past several years, 
by length of service and by age. 
Check the pattern to see where the 
bulk of withdrawals exists—from an 
age as well as service standpoint. 
Then you’re in a position to set a 
realistic cut-off that eliminates the 
big turnover. 

There’s been a common tendency 
to set age 65 as the retirement point. 
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Raymond Powers 


BORDEN OFFICIAL — Ernest ¢. 
Thompson recently retired as direc. 
tor of laboratories for the Borden 
Co.’s manufactured products division, 
is being succeeded by Raymond Pow. 
ers, assistant director for the past 
four years. Mr. Thompson joined Bor- 
den’s 40 years ago as an assistant 
chemist, and became director of lab- 
oratories in 1915. For his work in 
helping set up quality standards for 
the dry milk industry, he received 
the C. E. Gray Award from the 
American Dry Milk Institute in 1946. 


This is probably influenced by the 
fact that social security payments be- 
gin then. But a higher age can be 
set, and usually is for the purpose 
of reducing costs. Nor is an earlier 
age impossible. But the hazardous 
character of work or special unsuit- 
ability of employees of advanced age 
is the reason which is usually behind 
the earlier age. Another factor to 
consider in determining when to re- 
tire older employees, is the morale 
and promotion opportunities of 
younger employees as well as the 
probable effectiveness of older em- | 
ployees. 

It may be reasonably assumed, that 
once unions have driven home the 
pattern of negotiated pensions as 4 
program of industrial policy they will 
look for a host of improvements not 
only in increased pension payments 
but in retirement at earlier ages 
These aims motivated by self interest 
must eventually conflict with para- 
mount national problems. For exam- 
ple, in 1920 there were five million 
people in the U.S. over 65, today 
there are 11 million, and 30 years 
from now there will probably be 20 
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million. From these figures, it is ap- 
parent that more people will have to 
continue to be productive if general 
living standards are to remain satis- 
factory. 

Many pension plans use, and many 
new ones will be using age 65 as the 
working terminal point. It may be 
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wiser in many situations to leave re- 
tirement age up to the worker, par- 
ticularly if his capacity is up to par. 
It may be advisable to consider a dis- 
cretionary retirement age plus pro- 
visions that will give some degree of 
flexibility. For example: 

1. At employee’s request he may 
retire at an earlier age (usually with- 
in a few years of normal retirement). 
Retirement upon request should be 
conditioned upon employer consent. 
Upon such early retirement, benefits 
may be restricted to the value of pen- 
sion credits earned to the date of re- 
tirement. 


2. On the other hand the employ- 
er may ask the employee to continue 
work as long as he is willing. (One 
incentive for continued service is the 
earning of additional pension credits.) 


Death Benefits 


In the consideration of a pension 
program—or for that matter any em- 
ployee welfare program, employers 
should bear in mind that death bene- 
fits are a more common need than 
retirement benefits. The problem is 
apt to hit any company. Death bene- 
fits come closer to meeting the im- 
mediate needs of most employees. 
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More important, the cost of proyj 
ing these benefits, as a separate iter 
is far less than retirement. 

Death benefits, when combined 
a retirement program, pose a two-fg 
problem: 

How much of a death beng 
should be paid before retirement? | 

What is a desirable amount after g 
worker has retired? 

Each need is different. In the f 
situation the amount should be lg 
enough to cover the final e 
usually in the neighborhood of 
thousand dollars. Such high coverags 
is seldom continued after retireme: 
The cost becomes much greater g 
the basic reasons for generous cove 
age decline along with family regpo 
sibilities. Consequently death benef 
after retirement are seldom 
more than is enough for final medie 
and burial expenses. 


Disability Pensions 

Employers should anticipate th 
as part of the pension package, unio 
are demanding disability benefits fg 
employees who become permanent] 
disabled. The United Steelworke 
(CIO), for example, demanded 
monthly disability pension of $] 
for employees with service of 10 year 
or more. The final agreement pro 
ed a third of the demand. 

Disability is one of those impond 
erables that cannot be predicted ag 
curately. Insurance companies 
generally unwilling to cover perma 
nent disability, although they coy 
disability from sickness or accide 
for limited periods of time. Amo 
other things, the existence of a di 
ability feature in the program ten 
to increase the incidence of disability 
as both employees and to some @ 
tent management, lose incentive 
carry on and to discover useful area 
of activity. 

As an alternative to disability ben 
fits it may be wise to_ invest 
gate thoroughly the desirability 
permitting an early retirement (dig 
cussed above) as a partial means 
meeting the disability problem. 
most economical way to handle pe 
manent disability may be on a cai 
by-case basis. 

1. The same program may be 
for disability coverage as for f 
pension plan but it is desirable 
create separate reserves and @ 
records. 

2. Any declaration that might rig 
into a contractual obligation show 
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be avoided, unless bargaining pres- 
sure demands written promises. 

3. Minimum terms of age, length 
of service or both should be set be- 
fore payment of disability benefits. 

4. Each case should be checked 
thoroughly. An open, painstaking ef- 
fort to verify claims may result in 
an atmosphere in which only em- 
ployees with justifiable claims will 
seek full benefits. 

Financing Your Plan 

The money to pay pensions will 
come from a fund built up by the 
annual contributions of employer or 
both employee and employer, or from 
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the current operating revenue of the 
company. In recent negotiations, 
unions have emphasized pay-as-you- 
go plans in an effort to minimize 
cost, establish the principle of em- 
ployer-pay-all and get the largest 
possible scale of benefits. The main 
focus is to get adequate pensions for 
those employees due to retire short- 
ly. But the pay-as-you-go or unfund- 
ed plan merely gives the company a 
pension payroll in addition to its 
regular productive payroll. The com- 
pany is relieved of making annual 
contributions while the employee 
works, but must pay him the pension 
amount after he stops working. 


Therefore these plans can be de- 
ceptive and seem to represent less 
of a financial burden than funding 
an actuarially sound pension pro- 
gram. 

Pay-as-you-go plans are doubly 
vulnerable in depression years. Re- 
duced operations tend to increase the 
number of pensioners just when the 
business is least able to stand more 
nonproductive costs. This may mean 
ultimate discontinuance. 

Funded plans are not only more 
durable and more flexible, but they 
can be much less expensive because 
they permit company contributions to 
be augmented by employee contribu- 


a 


KES THE DIFFEREN 
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tions, by interest and by tax SaVings 
unavailable in a pay-as-you-go plan, 

A pension plan can be funded by 
depositing funds in trust under the 
administration of the company and/or 
trustees or by buying appropriat, 
contracts from an insurance com. 
pany. Funding through insurang 
contracts provides a spread of rig, 
and gives definite guaraniees. Fyng, 
ing through a self-administereq fund 
may allow greater flexibility in hap. 
dling the cost burden from year 
year. 

Most pension plans for small com. | 
panies of ordinary financial Strength 
are operated by the purchase of , 
standard retirement annuity or rp 
tirement income policy for each ep. 
ployee. Definition of a small compan 
varies. By rule of thumb, it wou, 
include firms with less than 100 em. 
ployees. Although some companie §f 
won’t write individual policies 9 } 
over 60 employees, others stop at 299 

If the number of employees to fp 
covered is 100 or more the insurane B 
company contract most often used js 
a group annuity. The regular contrat 
provides for the purchase of guarap. 
teed paid-up deferred annuities. Ap. f 
nuities are purchased each year as, 
credit for the current year of service 
Annuity credits for years before the 
inception of the pension plan ap 
usually purchased by the employer § 
over a period of years. After prior Bf 
service credits are completely pw. ff 
chased there exists a full funded plan [ 
under which all pension promises ar | 
supported by insurance company 
guarantees. Group annuity contracts 
aren’t discounted for severance. Ii 
employer annuities are not vested in 
employees, a return is made to the 
employer when an employee terni- 
nates service. 


Investing for Pensions ' 
Importance of the investment fac. 


tor is too easily overlooked in the § 
rush of setting up a pension program 
It sometimes pays to do business the f 
hard way. One tenth of a point bet 
ter investment yield can mea 
enough cost reduction to offset a 
2%% rise in current expenses. If 
raising the plan’s administrative ex- ff 
penses just 5 to 8% can boost the 
yield on investments from 2% to 3%, f 
there is a real saving. 
Even before you have formulated f 
any definite investment program | 
leave yourself free, right from the jf 
start. The investment of trust fund | 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 
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SUPERCAKE 
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Cake Flours 
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Denver 


Minneapolis ® New York ® New Orleans ® Kansas City, Kans. 





$64 
QUESTION 


WHOSE 
FEED 

IS IN 

THE BAG 





Packaging your product in a bag 

Seiad that does not predominantly show 

BAND LABEL 
BAGS 


your brand, is hiding your light 
under a bushel. Advertising value 
is lost all along the line, and most 
important at point of sale. There 
can be no question of instant brand 
identification when you use Fulton 
Fulprint Cotton Bags, with band 
labels or spot labels. The brand 
name of your product is a most im- 
portant factor in building new sales 


and holding old customers. 


The more often your brand is dis- 


played, the more valuable it be- 





comes. 
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in most states has to follow very 
rigid rules unless the trust agree- 
ment itself provides differently. Oth- 
erwise you have to stay within an 
“approved list’ and forego possible 
chances for a better yield in many 


propositions where the safety mar- 
gin may be just as great. Avoid this 
by specific language that empowers 
the trustees to invest wholly at their 
own best discretion, and in any de- 
sirable investment, including common 
stocks. 


Advisability of putting a portion 
of the pension reserve in a company’s 
stock can’t be generalized—it de- 
pends principally upon the degree of 
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risk together with these considera- 
tions: 

(a) Crucial blocks of the com- 
pany’s securities in the fund’s hands 
could perpetuate an inefficient man- 
agement. 

On the other hand, if through stock 
ownership the fund depends for some 
of its earnings upon profits, the pen- 
sion system can become a significant 
part of a firm’s production incentive 
program. 

Before getting approval to invest 
in stock or securities issued by the 
employer, the trustee of a qualified 
plan must give the Treasury a de- 
tailed analysis of the employer’s 


financial record for the past 5 years 
and the extent of self-investment con- 
templated. 


Spreading Investments 


In present day markets, practical 
operating conditions impose restric- 
tions just as severe as the legal ones, 
particularly on small or self-admin- 
istered pension plans. A diversified 
security portfolio can become a non- 
paying proposition when “in-and-out” 
expenses (taxes, commissions, etc.) 
represent the equivalent of a year’s 
income—making easy adjustment to 
changing security market conditions 
very difficult. Some of the smaller 
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STORY OF BREAD REACHES 
40 MILLION THEATERGOERS 


CHICAGO—Forty million Amer. 
cans during the past year have seep 
“Our Daily Bread,” an RKO film 
depicting the story of bread, Walter 
H. Hopkins, director of the Bakers 
of America Program, has announced, 
The documentary film, which traces 
the production of bread from the 
wheat fields to and through the mog. 
ern bakery, has been shown in 7,09 
theaters. 


SE ey 





funds feel that the management ang 
expense overhead is not worth pos. 
sible higher return and solve the 
problem by relying almost entirely op 
Series F Treasury bonds. These yielq 
2%%, but only $100,000 can be pur. 
chased for one account per year, 

Another solution receiving more 
and more attention is mutual funds. 
which provide a simple means of 
diversifying investments and offer a 
very flexible risk selection. Mutual 
funds are offered in almost any pro. 
portion of risk, from the highest 
grade with a low yield to highly 
speculative funds with more gener. 
ous return as the margin of safety 
goes down. These mutual funds usv- 
ally assure untrained investors a high 
degree of experienced supervision 
which on an individual basis would 
be comparatively costly. 

Larger self-administered plans can 
normally afford the administrative 
cost of personalized continuous in- 
vestment management that makes it 
feasible to maintain a direct invest- 
ment program. By modifying invest- 
— ment standards, and proportionately 
, bres increasing the risk of capital impair. 
ment, it has been possible to get an 
investment yield of as much as 4%, 
even today. The (up to now) success- 
ful experience of college funds may 
turn more and more pension financ- 
ing in this direction. 
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WITH A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
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| Insurance Contracts 
! 


Plans which employ _ insurance 
contracts as their funding media are 
relieved of practically all investment 
problems automatically. For invest- 
ment purposes, insurance companies 
merge pension receipts with general 
assets. Unless a particular plan has 
had to counterbalance an_ unfavor- 
able loss it will participate equally 
in the net earnings. As investment 
vehicles, insurance companies have 
exhibited a steady degree of favor- 
able return. Net earnings rates for 
the past few years have been just 
under 3%. They are often able to 
effect considerable administrative in- 
vestment economies, notably through 
large scale direct loans—$50 to $100 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


SQUTHWEST—DALLAS, TEXAS 


@ srancu 
ZA wantnouse 


O SALES HEADQUARTERS 


> FACTORY 


[] RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


ENRICH YOUR DOUGH WITH 


BETS « 


The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 
U. S. Pat. No. 2,470,804 
@ The development of B-E-T-S, the first tablet EXCLUSIVE FEATURE—AT NO EXTRA COST. 


available for the enrichment of bread, enabled @ Enable bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
bakers to comply promptly when War Food Order potencies of all required nutrients accurately, easily 
No. 1 was issued. This tablet method has made and economically. 

enrichment in the bakery both practical and eco- 
nomical ... and has saved bakers millions of dollars. 


@ CONTAIN FERROUS SULFATE—THE HIGH- 





Sterwin maintains an integrated sales, 
service and distributing organization that 
benefits bakers from coast-to-coast. 











Illustrated above are four of the regional 
distribution headquarters that enable 
Sterwin to provide faster service to their 
many baking customers. Other branches, 
warehouses and sales headquarters are 
located throughout the country as shown 
on the map. 


And ... as an additional service to 
Sterwin customers .. . all accounts are 
now being handled through local Sterwin 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost ‘ 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which ° 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


@ FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET 
ASSURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 

















branch offices. LY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF IRON—AS AN’ ENRICHMENT. 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Telephone 85991 
——_ 





Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. - DIAMOND D xs 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


\\ 
Sitesi wth wb. Py — Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Dtstributor of the products formerly sold by Spectal Markets-I ndustrial Dirt- 
ston of Winthrop-Stearns Inc.. and Vanillin Dirision of General Drug Co. 
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2 PERFORMAN CE FLOURS 
5 
m Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 
The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s extensive mill 
es and elevator storage system, supply an always ample source 
= of best wheats for milling into fine bakers flours. 
> And every lot of wheat selected for milling into Kansas 
r 
1as Flour Mills Company line of Performance Flours must first 
or- 
lly have proved its values by regular analysis and testing through 
c our modern milling and baking laboratories. 
i Then again when milled to specifications of grade and 
Ist brand, every lot of Performance Flour must again demonstrate 
to 
in- its uniform baking qualities by rigid bakery performance tests. 
gh 
00 
8 eee 
| For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results, depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 
t 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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million—which in other years have 
been haandled through public bond 


issues. 


Direct placement often’ means 
very high underwriting and market- 
ing savings. In addition, many of 


the insurance companies have an 
above-average yield from real estate 
mortgages, an investment that is 
usually not feasible for direct han- 
dling by the average private investor. 
Negotiating Pointers 

A sound pension plan is an intri- 
cate and delicate social mechanism. 
The horse trading atmosphere of col- 
lective bargaining is not conducive to 
the careful study of pension planning 
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which is essential. Note how recent 
pension bargaining became snarled 
up in “cents per hour” concepts. This 
is quicksand. Ten cents an hour will 
buy entirely different benefits for 
different companies, depending on age 
composition of the payroll, length of 
service and such varying factors. 
When bargaining contains a promise 
of a stipulated rate of benefits, yet 
sets a deal in cents per hour, the 
only thing which is certain is ulti- 
mate dissatisfaction and future trou- 
ble. If you must bargain on pensions, 
don’t buy patterns. Study your own 
facts and work out your own policy 


1. Do your employees need or want 


a pension program? 
2. What can you afford? 


3. What kind of union pressure 


will you face? 


4. In light of union attitude and 


company realities, formulate a defi- 
nite position. 

5. Try to avoid any definite com- 
mitments before the social security 
picture is settled. 

6. Don’t place too much reliance 
on a clause that pensions will not 
be reopened, say, for five years. 

7. Keep away from cents-per-hour 
talk. 


on these points: 8. Weigh the cost of extras and 
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We've always “‘teamed-up” with the bakers because most of 
our flour production goes to commercial bakers . . . very little 
into family flour packages . . . none into prepared mixes. Of 
course this means the baker’s flour needs receive first con- 
sideration at The Beardstown Mills. 


We specialize in milling uniform, high grade flour that meets 
the baker’s requirements. Because of this specialization. . . 
we are able to offer you the highest type of service on a com- 
plete line of baker’s flour of tested quality. 


Your inquiry is invited regarding our complete range of flours 
and prompt, friendly specialized service for bakers. 








Dock Blours Since 1875 
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the cost of vesting ownership of funds 
in employees very carefully agains; 
the savings that may come from em. 
ployee contributions. 

9. Keep some control over who 
should retire and when. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFe-— 


Ekco Buys Plant 
in New Jersey for 
“Glazon” Process 


CHICAGO—The Ekco Products Co 
has purchased a 49,000 sq. ft. plant 
in Lyndhurst, N.J., to serve as per. 
manent headquarters for its “Glazon” 
operations in the New York area, jt 
was announced recently. 

The purchase price was $250,009, 
Benson Littman, president of Nation- 
al Glaco Chemical Corp., said. The 
plant will be operated by National 
Glaco, wholly owned subsidiary of 
Ekco. 

The Lyndhurst plant will be the 
fourth major plant in a nationwide 
series which National Glaco intends 
to operate in furnishing the new 
“Glazon” process to commercial bak- 
ers. The process allows a baking pan 
to be used for multiple baking cycles 
without retreating, thus eliminating 
the daily necessity of greasing pans, 
the company points out. Other plants 
currently are in operation in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Na- 
tional Glaco has been operating on 
a modified basis in the New York 
area from temporary headquarters 
in Fairview, N.J. 

The brick and steel plant, complet- 
ed in 1947, is located on a four-acre 
tract of land. Mr. Littman said ex- 
tensive alterations and additions are 
planned when National Glaco takes 
possession in June. Installation of 
specially designed machinery and 
equipment will require about 60 days 
from that date, he said. The plant 
formerly was owned by the Italian 
Cook Oil Corp. 

The new “Glazon” plant is located 
on the outskirts of metropolitan New 
York and is easily accessible to com- 
mercial bakers in New York City 
and state, New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland, 
Mr. Littman said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAN CAKE DEMONSTRATION 


CINCINNATI—A demonstration of 
pastry and cake preparation and bak- 
ing will be staged in the Hotel Sin- 
ton May 17 by Durkee Famous Foods 
in cooperation with the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers Assn. and the North- 
ern Kentucky Bakers Assn. 











* Bakery Cake Flours 
«Donut Mixes 


and a complete line of other Central 
States and West Coast Specialized 
Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
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This summer, on your vacation or business travel, 
plan to spend a few days in St. Louis, the ‘‘City 
of a Thousand Sights.’’ A wealth of diversified 
entertainment will provide pleasure and enjoy- 
ment for every member of your family. 


























The magnificent Municipal Opera is unique in the field of 
' toy y entertainment and alone is well worth your visit. Shaw’s 
s a The sport of kings... Big League Baseball... £ Garden, with its remarkable exhibit of botanical beauty and 


g the Cardinals and Browns. x z A 2 fi 

5, the Jewel Box, with its modernistic display of seasonal flowers, 
: are sure to thrill you. 

i- 

n 

k The St. Louis Zoo is without parallel in size and in its interest 
'S 


for young and old. And, of course, St. Louis, with its Cardinals 
and its Browns, is the home of Big League baseball. 


Yes! Why not visit St. Louis this summer. When you do, you 
are cordially invited to visit the Home of Anheuser-Busch 
where famous Budweiser Yeast and Budweiser Lager Beer are 
produced. Meet your friends here and look forward to enjoying 
every moment of a most delightful visit. 


Bakery Products Department 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








adm earner 








The magnificent Municipal Opera 
and its famous outdoor theatre. 



















The home of famous Budweiser Yeast and 
Budweiser Lager Beer. 








The Jewel Box, with its ever-changing 
floral displays. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 83 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When custard pies are 
baked, 


becomes watery. True or false? 


2. Small blisters on timbale shells 


over- 
the filling breaks down and 


be thoroughly 


are due to the batter being under- 
beaten. True or false? 


3. The filling for fruit pies should 
cooled before being 


placed in the pies in order to de- 
crease the tendency for the filling 
to boil out. True or false? 

4. For best results, the invert syrup 
content of marshmallow should be 
varied according to the season of 
the year. True or false? 

5. A good pastry flour should be 
used for making pie crust. When a 
stronger flour is used, the shortening 
content should be decreased to pro- 
duce about the same tenderness. True 
or false? 

6. To prevent mold development in 
the proof box, it should be scrubbed 
at least once a week with a sodium 





Blow up the salesman who 


The salesman who says all nonfat dry 
milk solids are alike may be danger- 
ous to your business. 


Explode his argument! Tell him non- 
fat dry milk solids may Jook alike, but 
that’s all! 


Tell him you judge every good bak- 
ing quality. Absorption! Freshness! 
Uniformity! Dough Condition! Acidity! 
Fermentation! Yield! 

Point out that today’s high-ratio for- 
mulas demand the very best ingre- 
dients, and Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac assures you of the best! 


Quality- and Purity-Tested 


Breadlac is made only of the highest 
quality milk from carefully selected 
herds. Even so, Borden tests this milk 
for purity and bacteriological count and 
rejects any which does not satisfy Bor- 
den’s rigid standards. 


Thus, the first test is made at the 
source of supply before the milk is even 
accepted. Then the fat is removed and 
the milk dried according to a special 
process pioneered by Borden years ago. 
Then, to guarantee superior perform- 
ance in your plant itis... 

Bakery-Tested for You! 


Breadlac is then Bakery-Tested so that 
every loaf of bread that comes out of 
your ovens will have the finest quali- 
ties— perfect texture, rich brown crust 
color and superior slicing quality. A 
bread with delicious aroma and nat- 
ural softness. 


Borden pioneered this Bakery Test 
and today Breadlac is a standard of 


Bordens BREADLAC 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 





Fine, even grain! You can 
forget “wild breaks” when 
you use 6% Borden’s Bak- 
ery-Tested Breadlac! 








What flavor! 6% Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 
makes the kind of bread 
everybody comes back for! 





measurement in many leading national 
bakery research laboratories, 

And, nonfat dry milk solids whose 
samples do not meet the test’s stringent 
requirements are rejected. 


BAKERY 


FOR BAKERS 
TESTED, 


the best bread! 








Creamy. crumb color, and 
such woriderful toast! 6% 
Borden’s Breadlac improves 


~ 





Tell Your Customers! 


Use 6% Breadlac in your bread. Tell 
your customers in your advertising and 
on your wrappers. It will help build 
your sales. 

©The Borden Company 


The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


6% Borden’s Breadlac not 
only gives you bread that 
looks and tastes better but 
is so superior nutritionally!. 


pin, 





Use Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac in your bread and cake formulas. Order it through your jobber or by writing to us direct. 


tells you that ! 


a 
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hypochlorite solution. True or false? 

7. An excessive amount of steam 
in the proof box or oven will produce 
a tough crust on bread. True or false» 

8. A good fruit pie filling should 
contain about 45% fruit. True o 
false? 

9. When the bottom of pan bread 
has a good brown color and the Sides 
of the loaves are pale, the Paleness 
of the sides is caused by the pans be. 
ing strapped too far apart. True op 
false? 

10. The tendency for almond maca. 
roons to dry out and become hapj 
can be reduced by replacing part of 
the sugar with invert syrup or honey. 
True or false? . 

11. The following formula is usp. 
ally recommended for making a nice 
glaze for Danish and sweet rolls: 
Bring to a good boil 1 pint of com 
syrup and 1 quart of water. True or 
false? 

12. The object in having small holes 
in the bottom of pie plates for mak. 
ing oven filled pies, is to eliminate 
blisters or raising of the crust 
through the filling. True or false? 

13. Where percentages of ingre@j- 
ents in a formula are given, they are 
usually based on the sugar content in 
the formula. True or false? 

14. In making raisin bread, the 
best time to add the raisins is just 
before the dough is ready to come 
out of the mixer. True or false? 

15. Twenty pounds of sweetened 
condensed fat free milk used in a 
sweet dough may be replaced by: 3 
lb. 12 oz. milk solids (fat free), 7 lb. 
12 oz. water and 8 lb. 8 oz. cane or 
beet sugar. True or false? 

16. The use of a mild flavored lard 
in spice or molasses cookies is not 
objectionable from a flavor stand- 
point. True or false? 

17. All of the white flour that can 
be milled from the wheat berry dur- 
ing the milling process is called a 
“straight” flour. True or false? 

18. Egg yolks substituted for whole 
eggs in making custard cream will 
improve the filling. True or false? 

19. It is usually figured that from 
3 to 4 oz. of starch or tapioca should 
be used for each quart of juice and 
water for making fruit pie fillings. 
True or false? 

20. Baking powder is not used in 
making angel food cakes. True or 
false? 





IT’S AN AGE OF 
SECRET FORMULAS 
BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
3—Texture 
4— Appearance 
5—Color 


6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥. 











*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





lr YOU are building a bread business against 
strong competition, there is nothing like the 
extra quality of I-H flours to give your loaf a 
plus value with the consumer. The added im- 
petus that I-H flours give your bread comes 

3 from the milling. For every skill of wheat buy- 
Advertising Boosts Sales er, flour miller and cereal chemist is combined 


PROTEIN 





eee ee to make sure that each sack of I-H measures 











up to the high standards that make these flours 
famous for fine baking results. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A Mark of Merit 
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SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 
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K 
QO* course no baker knowingly 
engages in a “hit or miss” 
method of flour buying. But too often 
the process of selecting flours during 


















periods of severe price competition 
becomes a dangerous trap. A baker 
may wander off the quality path, al- 
most without knowing it at first, 
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entific, “i 4 of protection, that he under the pressure and lure of suc- 
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valuable to 2 Yr eady, depen Remember that even as fine flours 
antee 0 ’ day throug 
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governm: Mother Nature: d: d h i 
tainties © his Shellabaréer today. And you have the extra in- i 
You can rely on Hs surance and extra certainty that the 
Protection. Shellabarger trade-mark guarantees 
the finest in baking quality. 
gHELLABARGERS,ING 
SALINA: KANSA 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


BAKING INDUSTRY heal 
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BAKING INDUSTRY SPOTLIGHTED—tThe baking industry took as 
much of the limelight as any industry during a University of 
Omaha Vocations Day held in Omaha recently. The Omar Baking Co. 
sponsored a booth at the show which attracted more than 5,000 persons. 
The display featured the many advantages of the baking industry as a 
life’s work. A sign clearly pointed to the position of standing among 
other industries that baking enjoys. On duty throughout the day-long 
program was Bernard Johnston, personnel manager. He is shown above 
displaying a few of the firm’s products to students at the university. 





GIBRALTER KANSAS BEST 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago Flour Flour 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ® The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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__¢ Your BEsT FLour Buy for 
_ \ ss HIGH-SPEED OPERATIONS! 


















You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 











at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 











items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 340—Lift 
Gate for Pick-Ups 


A powerful, light weight, “Pick- 
Up” lift gate which attaches to the 
rear of any % or *% ton pick-up truck 
has been announced by the “Lift 
Gate” division of the Anthony Co. 
The firm developed and has_ been 
for seven years producing larger lift 
gate models for 1 ton and heavier 
trucks and semi-trailers. 

The new lift gate is said to be al- 
ways handy and moderately priced so 
that it is possible for owners and op- 
erators of the pick-up type commer- 
cial truck to benefit from the many 
cost cutting advantages such a piece 
of equipment affords and through 
which large fleet operators have bene- 
fited and have found so necessary 
today for low cost, profitable delivery 
and hauling operations. It is possible 
for the driver alone to lift or lower 
or stop and hold at any height as 
much as 800 Ib. It makes it possible 
for him to load or unload heavy awk- 
ward or frail commodities at curb 
level or ground level. The single lever 
safety control prevents merchandise 
damage and stops resulting provok- 
ing delays and claims. 


No. 339—Package 
Sealing Tape 


A new tape for sealing bakery 
packages, a tape that is said to stick 
tightly to all types of waxed or oth- 
erwise treated papers, films and foils 
has been announced by the Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

The new product, “Scotch” brand 
acetate fiber tape No. 710, has a pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive that enables 
it to bond itself to a package imme- 
diately upon contact, without mois- 
tening or heating. 

Its transparency enables it to be 
used over labels and other printed 





A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


matter without obscuring the mes- 
sage, the manufacturer pointed out. 
Attractive appearance, speed of appli- 
cation, and economy (two inches of 
tape are enough for most packages) 





were cited as the major advantages 
of the tape for bakeries. 


Offered nationally through paper 
and grocery jobbers, the new tape is 
provided in rolls containing 2,592 
inches of half-inch or three-quarter- 
inch tape. 


No. 347—Chart 
Material Kit 


Chart-Pak, Inc., is producing and 
distributing a simple economical kit 
for preparing business charts. It en- 
ables clerical employees, untrained 
in drafting, to construct organiza- 
tion charts, statistical bar charts, 
flow charts, and layouts, ready for 
photostatic, offset, or slide reproduc- 
tion. 

The materials of the kit are flex- 
ible enough to permit frequent chart 
changes. These changes take only a 
few moments, so that organization 
and other charts can be kept up to 
the minute with little effort or ex- 
pense, the company says. 

The Chart-Pak kit is comprised of 
three basic parts. The Chart-Pak 
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No. 335—Slicer Bands 
No. 339—-Tape 
No. 340—Lift Gate 


ADDRESS 
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118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 
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No. 343—Pan Machine 
No. 347—Chart Kit 
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board is a white laminated plastic, 
with guide lines that are visible to 
the eye but not to the camera. This 
board slides into a desk blotter hold- 
er for convenience, safe keeping and 
ready reference for the executive. A 
supply kit contains a wide assortment 
of rectangles printed on adhesive- 
backed material. These slip into the 
typewriter easily, and, after remov- 
ing the protective wax coating, are 
ready for application to the board. 
There are also adhesive-backed tapes 
in solid, broken and arrow lines, 
which, when applied to the board, 
indicate the flow. For statistical pur- 
poses, “bar” tapes of varying designs 
further apply prefabrication to the 
graphic arts. Users include major 
manufacturing companies. 


Slicer Bands 


Gopher Grinders, Inc., has intro- 
duced a type of slicer band said to 
be the only blade slicing bread with 
a true slicing action, reducing slicing 
costs and improving texture of the 
slice. The “Zephyr” blade is uni-di- 
rectional, making it the solution to 
slicing soft breads in high speed pro- 
duction, the manufacturer points out. 
The cutting edge is designed to be 
kept sharp in the slicer with the aid 
of a stropper stone supplied by the 
company, largely eliminating the cost 
of frequent band changes and re- 
grinding charges, it is said. 

The company also makes a “last 
loaf pusher” with a replaceable cork 
insert strip. 


No. 343—Pan 
Cleaning Machine 


The bakery division of the Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc., has recently in- 
troduced the Magnus Pan Dip, an 
automatic baking pan cleaning ma- 
chine. 

In describing the operation of the 
machine it is stated that “‘the basket 
of dirty pans is placed on a ‘see-saw’ 
platform and is mechanically agi- 
tated 160 times per minute in the 
cleaning solution. Dual agitation of 
both the work and the solution forces 
the chemical cleaner against and 
into all interior and exterior sur- 
faces. This forceful shearing and 
scrubbing action quickly removes 
rancid grease, charred fats, carbon- 
ized dough and other soils thus elim- 
inating hand scraping.” 

The machine is constructed in dif- 
ferent sizes and designed to clean 
bread, bun, cake and sweet goods 
pans in batches. It is heated by 
steam, gas, electricity or kerosene 
and the agitating platform can be 
operated by an air motor or electric 
motor. 


FOR EFFICIENT 
BAKERY FUMIGATION... 
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MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SAINT LOUIS, MICHIGAN 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 

BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 

BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 














25 Broad Street New York City 
Executive Offices 
NATIONAL Chonin Building, New York City 
Sales Offices 






YEAST 


Frank J. Hale, 
President 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


WEST 








Fort Morgan 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the ver 


Colorado highland wheats 
COLORADO 


FORT MORGAN -t- 


Mills 


y choicest 








“Whitewater F 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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“Golden Loat” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


Lake City, Minn. 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MECIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


HE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Dorothy Glenn 
tinued from page 31) 
coffee. Place a tray of your most 
popular - cookies in the midst of your 
bread and roll display. This will at- 
tract the attention of the shoppers 


and remind them of their need for 
cookies. Dad likes to surprise the 
youngsters, too, so that is another 
reason he may use to buy cookies. 

Doughnuts fit into such plans. 
Show Mr. Shopper your assortment 
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of doughnuts and suggest a steaming 
hot cup of coffee. Invariably he will 
be persuaded to buy—and probably 
an assortment of them. When we 
mention doughnuts, we not only 
mean plain cake doughnuts, but also 
frosted ones, raised doughnuts, long 
Johns, Bismarcks or any other of 
the many doughnut variations. 
Window displays should take ad- 
vantage of characteristics of men 
shoppers. Perhaps their shopping list 
does not include a trip to the bake- 
shop. Yet, you want him to come 
in. Once you have convinced Mr. 
Homemaker of the fineness of your 


goods, then certainly Mrs. Homemak- 
er is going to continue to shop with 
you. 


Window Displays Valuable 


Your windows must display the 
most tempting and mouth-watering 
baked goods, and that doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean the very fanciest items. 

The simple breads and desserts, 
but well done and displayed properly 
will often sell more goods for you. 
Certainly men are very partial to 
juicy apple (or other fruit) pie, sim- 
ple chocolate cake, doughnuts or old 
fashioned cookies. If you sell half- 
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Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
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- 10% 
i Fat wns $8 
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FORM ENRICHMENT 


P fizer Enrichment Wafers are available to 
bakers in two types. Both Type “A”* and Type 


“B”** conform to the recommendations of the 


Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

These wafers offer three major advantages 
to users. (1) They are easy to use for average 
formulas, since you merely add one wafer for 
each hundred pounds of flour. (2) They break 
readily into halves and quarters because they 
are double-scored. This makes them convenient 
for any size batch of dough. (3) They are quick 
to disperse in water or yeast suspension, giving 
uniform distribution throughout the dough. 
Yet they are firm enough not to crumble in 
transit. 

These wafers are backed by the knowledge 
and quality control gained during Pfizer’s first 
century as manufacturing chemists. Their 
physical uniformity and chemical purity are 
extra protections for your bakery operations. 
For details and prices, write Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 
Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


*for formulas including 3% or more non-fat 
milk solids 

**for formulas including less than 3% non-fat 
milk solids 
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cakes, perhaps you have noticed the 
demand for the one that is already 
cut. Don’t hesitate to use half cakes 
on display—they are ever so much 
more tempting. The same is true of 
coffee cakes. The customer who can 
see the fine texture, the rich yellow 
color, the fruit filling, the Streusge} 
topping, is convinced of the goodness 
of the item. 

Special events will help Mr. Home. 
maker increase his shopping with 
you. Picnics and steak-fries are jp 
season. Special buns, special Picnic 
assortments of cookies or cup cakes 
or extra rich coffee cakes for the 
picnic dessert will persuade him. 

Impulse buying is an important 
merchandising principle. The more 
often you can tie your goods in with 
the foods that are related in terms 
of a meal, the more often your sales 
efforts are effective. Whenever pos- 
sible, use color pictures, charts, eas. 
els and wall banners that tell the 
story of one of your items in a meal, 
Just chocolate cake alone is all very 
fine; but chocolate cake with ice 
cream, with a tall glass of milk or 
cup of coffee is even more appealing, 
Bread alone does not tempt many 
people, but bread and butter, bread 
and gravy, bread with a tasty sand- 
wich filling does have appetite-appeal, 

We have discussed the Mr. Shop. 
per, but the same basic principles ap- 
ply to Mrs. Shopper. The good dis- 
plays and the good techniques di- 
rected toward the man shopper are 
just as effective for a woman. It only 
takes a bit of imagination to realize 
the kind of merchandising that would 
tempt you. Your customers are not 
too different. Many of them are skep- 
tical, so you must convince them of 
quality. Every one of them can be 
persuaded to buy good food if that 
food is displayed effectively to tell the 
story of quality, goodness, fine flavor 
and appetite satisfaction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA DISCLOSES RESEARCH 
ON STORAGE EGG QUALITY 


WASHINGTON — When their in- 
terior quality is approximately the 
same, eggs removed from cold stor- 
age and eggs that have not been in 
cold storage lose quality at about the 
same rate, it was indicated in re 
cent studies made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act to test the 
widely held opinion that cold-storage 
eggs lose quality more quickly than 
nonstorage eggs. 

Groups of both cold-storage and 
nonstorage eggs, of comparable qual- 
ity, were examined after being held 
at various temperature levels for 
various periods. This examination in- 
cluded candling, as well as determin- 
ation of broken-out score and other 
measurements of quality made after 
the eggs were broken out. Decreases 
in interior quality were found to be 
similar for the two kinds of eggs at 
each temperature le vel and after 
each holding period. When held at 
the same temperature and for the 
same length of time, both kinds of 
eggs tended to lose weight at approx 
imately the same rate. 

The research work was done joint 
ly by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Agricultural Research Admil- 
istration and the Poultry Branch 
Production and Marketing Adminis 
tration. A copy of a more de 
explanation of the work may be 
tained upon request to the Inform 
tion Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, DC. 
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School Lunch Program 





nued from page 31) 


habit of eating that kind of food 
The absence of commercial 


regularly 
products will resu!t in children be- 
coming accustomed to muffins and 
other home baked products suosti- 
tuted for commercial breadstuff. 
“The school lunch program is a na- 
tional, state and community respon- 
sibility. The bakers’ chief opportunity 
lies in establishing a working rela- 
tionship with the person in charge 
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of the local program. In most com- 
munities, the superintendent of 
schools or some person employed by 
the board of education directs the 
school lunch program for all of the 
schools within that locality. 
Purchasing Methods Listed 
“For use in this program bakery 
foods generally are purchased in one 
ci two ways. In the very large cities, 
bakery operators submit competitive 
bids to the board of education. The 
purcuiasing agent, on the basis of the 
bids received, lets a contract to a 
particular baker to supply the bak- 
ery foods for the schools within his 


jurisdiction. In smaller cities and 
towns, the purchasing agent may 
buy foods on a selective basis or 
make arrangements with a number 
of dealers to supply specific foods. 
Bakers may familiarize themselves 
with the system used in their vicini- 
ties by consulting the school authori- 
ties, and by cooperating with these 
food buyers to increase the sales of 
bakery foods. 

“The National School Lunch Act, 
Public Law No. 396, was approved 
by the 79th Congress June 4, 1946. It 
provides assistance to states in the 
establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion and expansion of school lunch 
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programs. Children who attend nop. 
profit public or private schools of 
elementary or high school grades may 
benefit from the program. Fede! 
grants-in-aid are available to state 
educational agencies or other agep. 
cies in the state designated by the 
governor. In the 1949-50 school year 
there is 100% participation in the 
program on the part of the states, jp. 
cluding the District of Columbia. 

“Federal funds expended in a state 
for the school lunch program must 
be matched by funds from sources 
within the state. The ratio of state to 
federal funds will change at specifieg 
periods. Apportionment of funds to 
the individual states is based on the 
number of children between 5 and 17 
years of age, the per capita income 
within the state in relation to the 
national per capita income, and the 
type, cost and number of lunches 
served. In addition to the appropria- 
tion of federal funds for the program, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
buys foods that are in abundance and 
distributes them to participating 
schools. 


Service Through Quality Products 


“Bakers can perform a real service 
in their communities by offering for 
sale bakery foods of excellent quality, 
A versatile baker can fit into the 
needs of the school lunch program by 
making a wide variety of items that 
the lunch room manager can use in 
menu planning. For example: en- 
riched white, whole wheat, light rye 
and pumpernickle breads, hambur- 
ger and frankfurter buns, rolls of all 
kinds, cookies and cakes, special 
items suitable for use on special oc- 
casions such as commemorative days 
and national holidays, these and 
other bakery foods would be most 
welcome in a good school lunch pro- 
gram. 

“The AIB’s consumer service de- 
partment is ready to lend active sup- 
port to any baker who wants to par- 
ticipate in the school lunch program. 
Recipes, charts and guides for the 
use of bakers’ products, posters, 
booklets and other materials which 
emphasize the nutritive value of bak- 
ery foods and their importance in 
dietary patterns, are currently being 
used in many school lunch programs.” 

To be assured of supplementary 
help from the institute, the AIB asks 
that the baker supply the name, 
title and address of the person in 
his community who directs the school 
lunch program. The AIB will send 
sample copies of the Consumer Serv- 
ice Department materials and make 
suggestions about the use of these 
educational materials in an overall 
school program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L'FE 


MONSANTO OPENS NEW 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY UNIT 


ANNISTON, ALA.—A food tech- 
nology laboratory to investigate the 
application of chemicals in the food 
industry has been established here by 
Monsanto Chemical Co. It is one of a 
few such laboratories in the chemical 
industry. 

The laboratory, which inciudes the 
leavening research previously con- 
ducted by the company’s phosphate 
division, will serve Monsanto’s Six 
operating divisions on problems re- 
lated to food and food processing. It 
will also act as liaison with the f 
industry and with university and 
government laboratories. ; 

A company-wide advisory commit- 
tee has been appointed to guide the 
work, with H. V. Moss, assistant re 
search director here, as chairman. 
Theodore W. Schilb is group leader 
in charge of food technology research. 
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Enriched Living 


For the BAKER and for the FAMILIES 
who are his CUSTOMERS 


H 
“Mo buoyant health, decreased illness, 


increased mental and physical vigor, is 
the contribution of the enrichment program 


: to the American people.’’* 

e This was conclusively demonstrated by the 
: authoritative New York State Nutrition Sur- 
: vey of 1947. In New York, the prevalence of 
> deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
Kk. 


was only a fraction of that found in Newfound- 
land by the famed Newfoundland Nutrition 
Survey of 1944, before enrichment was put 


into effect in that country. ° 
, - Merck Enrichment Wafers 
Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of the far- 


reaching value of enrichment to the national ITH Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to 
fit your production schedule) —and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine- 


Enriched Bread Means 


health. Here also is a challenge to every 




























1 | baker. The bakers of America have the en- particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 
viable opportunity and great responsibility of In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any time 
| ringing more buoyant health and increased fom yon es rans Soka ec abe. N 
T § physical and mental vigor to the American 
- &§ people—through Enrichment. MERCK & CO., INc., Manufacturing Chemists 
2 | *Norman Jolliffe, M.D., Director, B f Nutriti ys 75 
olliffe, M.D., ; . ; , 
: : Le igen of Health, City of New York: le om addvees ler ig . ‘oar _ pee peste ompriee 
I | ng le Bakers Association, Atlantic City, ee iene MERCK & ©O. Limit sa - ite 
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Buoinc good will for your bakery 


business is a comparatively easy matter if 






you are turning out a quality product. Yet 






some bakers expect the housewife to form 






a favorable opinion of their bread when its 
quality is not all that it could be. Why 
trile with your reputation for the sake of 








a few pennies “saved on an inferior in- 
gredient. A superior flour, like TOWN 


CRIER, for example, costs a little more be- 








cause we put more into it, but it always 






gives the baker and the baker's customer 






real satisfaction. 







The Millers’ 
Advertising 
Program 







—Boosting 






Bakers’ Sales 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 








May 7-9—lIllinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
yention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 


May 10—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., and Memphis Master Bakers 
Assn.; Frankfort, Ky.; sec., Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn., M. J. Fieken- 
scher, 919 Monmouth St., Newport, 
Ky. 

May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 20-23 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas; sec.-treas., J. R. L. Kilgore, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 22-23—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14. 

May 22-25—Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent B'secu:t Manu- 
facturers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Biscuit & Cracker scc.- 
treas., R. T. Stokes, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7; Independent B'scuit sec , 
Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, 
New York 7. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


June 4-6—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, Col.; 
sec. T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 
TA, Denver 17. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest lIlotel, 
Myrtle, S.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13. 


June 24-25—Montana Master Bak- : 


ers Assn.; Rainbow Hotel, Great 
Falls, Mont.; sec., O. P. Preble, Ideal 
Bakery, 129 S. Main St., Livingston. 


June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gray, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 





IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
8—Texture 
4— Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 




















*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Aug. 13-15—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va.; sec., P. G. Sayre, 123 18th St., 
Parkersburg. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; exec.-sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 17-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 
retail and wholesale exposition; At- 
lanta Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta; 


( 


Seinen 


ei 





sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

Oct. 1-3—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., Inc.; Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., M. J. Fickenscher, 919 
Monmouth St., Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 15-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; sec., 
Tom Smith, 20 N. Wacker Dr.. Chi- 
cago 6. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2—National Bakers 
Supply House Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; head- 
quarters, 64 East Lake St., Chicago 1. 

Jan. 21-23, 1951 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., William Penn Hotel, 


ae oe 













Laminated Packages 
Protect Against 


© Off Odors and Flavors 


TASTE TESTS ON BUNS BY PANEL 
OF EXPERTS AT LEADING BAKERY 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION SHOW 
THAT LAMINATED PACKAGES 
PROVIDE EXCELLENT PROTECTION 
AGAINST OFF ODORS AND 
FLAVORS. 
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Pittsburgh; sec., Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


COOKY SALES DISCUSSED 

PITTSBURGH — “You can catch 
bigger sales with better cookies,” 
Thomas R, Freer, General: Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, told 80 members of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club April 5. Four films demonstrat- 
ing cooky making and fermentation 
were shown. To both retail and 
wholesale bakers the speaker outlined 
sales tips and formulas for increased 
cooky sales. 
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A, average commercial type of bun was manufactured and packaged in 
samples of laminated bun trays supplied by five different manufacturers. A standardized panel, 
consisting of six staff members of the bakery research organization, was used for the taste testing. 
The samples were tested after being stored for 24 and 48 hours. 


Manufacturers Supplying 24 Hour Off 48 Hour Off The Scientific Director of the laboratory that 
Laminated Package Samples Odor & Flavor Odor & Flavor me 

Michi Ye. 1 No No made these tests stated: ‘‘Buns were used for 
Masuietturer No. 2 No No the test because they are bland in flavor, 
Manufacturer No. 3 No No rather high in fat, and therefore absorb off 
Manufacturer No. 4 No No flavors readily. These off flavors are easily 
Manufacturer No.5 No Slight detected, because there is no natural strong 
Control Sample No. 6 No No flavor in the bun to cover them up.” 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 


OHIO VALLEY BAKING CO. 
BUYS COVERT BAKING CO. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO—Purchase 
of the Covert Baking Co. of Middle- 
port by the Ohio Valley Baking Co. 
of Chillicothe was announced here 
recently by Lon Oliver, president 
of the local firm. 

The transaction was handled for 
the Middleport firm by Arthur Co- 
vert, president, and his son, Jack Co- 
vert, general manager. John Bow- 
man, Middleport accountant, con- 
ducted the negotiations. James F. 
Decker, Columbus, vice president, 
secretary and attorney for the Ohio 
Valley concern, also participated in 
the transaction. 

Robert L. Losee, who has been as- 
sistant to Mr. Oliver here, will be- 
come manager of the plant at Mid- 
dleport. He will move there with his 
family in the near future. 

“The merger represents a very im- 
portant move in the Ohio Valley Bak- 
ing Co. operations,” Mr. Oliver said. 
“The principal reason for this move 
is that it will give us a greater com- 
petitive advantage in serving our 
customers with the highest quality 
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baked goods. The ‘Holsum’ and ‘Aunt 
Hattie’ trade names which we haye 
built up since acquiring the Chillj- 
cothe bakery 12 years ago, will be 
used also at the Middleport plant as 
quickly as our formulas can be py 
into production there.” 

The former Covert bakery is Jp. 
cated in downtown Middleport. It was 
founded by Arthur Covert’s father 
and has been operated by the three 
generations of the family. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 
ASBE PAPER RELEASED 


CHICAGO—At the opening of the 
26th annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers on 
March 6, 1950, Harold T. Moody, 
Ralphs Grocery Co., Los Angeles, Cal, 
then president of the ASBE, made 
his official address of welcome and 
his comments about the activities of 
the society in general. The paper has 
now been sent to the members in the 
form of a 3-page release. A copy of 
the release will be sent on request of 
the secretary, Victor E. Marx, Room 
1354, LaSalle Wacker Bldg., 121 Ww. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl., if a 3¢ 
stamped, addressed long envelope is 
enclosed. 








140 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


. s . se 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


” 





GEORGE 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. "UFFAt° 




















HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK N.Y. 
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SMILIN 


Everywhere throughout the land, bakers are 
happy because their customers are pleased 
with the finer cakes and pastries made pos- 
sible by these superior baking ingredients. 





GENUINE* ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 
KERNEL PASTE 
. MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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3 extra steps insure Atkinson uniformity... 
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AND IT’S 
BIN CHECKED 


Every precaution that every miller 
takes, we take too. 

Then we go three steps further to make 
dead certain that every sack of Atkinson 
flour is exactly like the last batch of the 
same type. 

ExTRA STEP No. 1 is precise milling 
accuracy. Our 50,000 cwt. bin capacity 
enables us to make long runs of particular 





flour types, gives ample time for hair- 
line adjustment. 


ExTRA STEP No. 2—we make a special 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


bake test as the flour goes to the bins. 


EXTRA STEP No. 3—we bake test again 
and make a chemical analysis just before 





delivery. 

Atkinson can freely guarantee that the 
flour you buy this time will be exactly 
like the kind you bought before. And 
remember, too, that this flour comes to 
you fully aged, ready to go in produc- 
tion—another Atkinson plus. 

Switch to Atkinson—the truly uni- 
form flour—IT’s BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


*TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Quality Products 
Mean Greater Sales 


Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleve- 
land, has been getting around the 
country quite a bit lately in his ca- 
pacity as president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. He reports 
that he has found a “strange situ- 
ation” with some 
bakers reporting 
sales up and oth- 
ers reporting 
them on the de- 
cline. This, of 
course, brings up 
the question, 
“How and why 
can one group re- 
port an increase 
in sales while 
others report a 
decline?” Al an- 
swered that 
question in the 
April issue of the 
ARBA bulletin to members. His an- 
swer contains some good advice to 
bakers everywhere. 

“The answer to the question ‘why’ 
is found in the ‘quality’ and the ques- 
tion ‘how’ finds its answer in the 
word ‘merchandising’,”’ Al points out. 
“Many bakers are losing volume from 
a quality standpoint because of three 
factors: (1) they are more price con- 
scious than quality conscious in their 
purchases, (2) they are not making 
the quality product they made prior 
to the war, (3) they are cutting cor- 
ners thinking that they will stretch 
profit. This kills volume and cuts 
profit. 

“The man whose volume is up is 
making his product as best he can 
and buying the finest ingredients he 
can. To make production efficient, 
he is tightening supervision of per- 
sonnel and equipment. 

“Merchandising is the factor that 
is putting money in many bakers’ 
banks, and on the other hand, the 
lack of it is reducing many bakers’ 
sales. 

“The lethargy created by the fa- 
vorable war and postwar market 
must now be cast off. The entire 
Retail Industry must embrace every 
merchandising aid at its disposal. 
Half-hearted efforts will pay off in 
half-hearted returns. 

“Ideas are the core of sound mer- 
chandising. The ideas must be new, 
consumer conscious and strong. Suc- 
cessful bakers are putting to work 
their knowledge of how to make a 
quality product, and are utilizing ev- 
ery available tool to reach and win 
their market.” 


Students See 
Bakers’ Ad 

A Bakers of America advertise- 
ment in the April 19 issue of Scho- 


lastic Magazine was seen by 627,000 
impression-forming students, all fu- 


Sa 





Bill Lingren 


ture homemakers, it is reported by 
Walter H. Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program. The ad, 
read by students, instructors and par- 
ents alike, was designed to build 
the sales of bakers’ bread today as 
well as tomorrow. 

“Eat more bread . get more 
energy” was the theme of the ad’s 
message. It told why bread is ‘many 
foods in one,” in richness, protein, 
calcium, iron and other essential 
body-building elements. 


**He Proved His 
Unselfish Devotion”’ 


The following words are those of 
M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn., commenting 
on the recent untimely death of 
Gene Quigg, ABA president: 

“The death of Gene Quigg is a 
stunning blow to the baking indus- 
try. 

“He had always given unstinting- 
ly of his time and effort to the ad- 
vancement of our industry to which 
he proved his unselfish devotion. 
Since his election as president of the 
American Bakers Assn., he devoted 


himself to all our problems with un- 
paralleled vigor and enthusiasm. His 
simple directness and good humor 
made him a brilliant leader who in- 
spired confidence and complete co- 
operation. 

“The industry is most fortunate 
that as chairman of the planning and 
program committees, he guided and 
helped shape our plans and policies 
for the Bakers of America Program 
for 1950. He further saw to it that 
the whole program was _ properly 
started. 

“He and I worked as a team and 
I was inspired by the leadership he 
displayed in the solution of our most 
perplexing problems. 

“He was as close to me as a blood 
brother. He leaves thousands of 
friends in and out of the industry 
who grieve his passing.” 


New Idea for 
Conventions 


An outstanding new idea for con- 
ventions was presented during the re- 
cent annual meeting of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Each registrant was presented 
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with a leather pocket « cretary 
which contained, in addition to a note 
pad, a bound insert including al] of 
the tickets necessary for attendj 

the convention features, the printed 
program and a list of all association 
officers and governors and conven. 
tion committeemen. The idea wag g 
big hit because of its convenience, 


Marine Finishing 
at AIB School 


Among the graduating students of 
the 56th class of the American Ip. 
stitute School of Baking will be War. 
rant Officer Luther E. Hyder of the 
1st Marine Division, U.S. Marine 
Corps. Mr. Hyder is the third Marine 
Corp officer to enroll in the school 
since the close of World War IT. As 
bakery officer, he is in charge of the 
bakery where all bread and pastries 
are made for the entire command 
at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Ocean. 
side, Cal. 

A member of the Marine Corps for 
13 years, he was stationed on Wake 
Island at the beginning of the war 
and was captured by the Japanese 
on Wake Dec. 23, 1941. He was held 
a prisoner in China until 1945 when 
he was moved to Japan, and released 
Sept. 15, 1945. 

Mr. Hyder is married and has a son 
and a daughter. After graduation, 
May 20, he will return to Camp Pen- 
dleton to resume his duties. 


Grandma Thie’s 
Coffee Cakes 


The Virginia Bakery in Cincinnati 
was the subject of a recent article 
in This Week magazine by Clemen- 
tine Paddleford, the magazine’s food 
editor. The story told about the fa- 
mous coffee cakes being produced 
by Grandma Thie and her sons, Wil- 
liam and Carl. 








Crusts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








PENICILLIN’S DEBT TO CORN— 
People like to call penicillin the “mir- 
acle drug.” But the miraculous as- 
pects of penicillin are not all con- 
cerned with the drug itself. There 
have been miracles performed in its 
production, by the very scientists 
who modestly deplore the use of the 
word. Raising the output of penicil- 
lin from the driblets of several years 
ago to the quantity-production scale 
of today certainly looks like a mir- 
acle to us. 

Corn is playing an important part 
in that phenomenal increase. Up to 
1942, yields of penicillin were hope- 
lessly low on all known foods for 
the mold. This mold, from which the 
drug is extracted, seemed as fussy 
about its food as an old maid with 
stomach ulcers. 

In 1941 a group of men, under Dr. 
Robert D. Coghill of Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, at Pe- 
oria, Ill., had taken on the task 
of increasing the yield and recovery. 
Dr. A. J. Moyer, a co-worker with 
Coghill, thought of corn steepwater 
as a food for the mold. He knew that 
corn steepwater was rich in the sol- 


uble proteins and minerals of corn 
and that it was available in quantity, 
nearby, at a low price. 

Corn steepwater is simply the wa- 
ter in which the whole kernels are 
soaked preparatory to the starch- 
making process. After the steepwater 
is drawn off the corn it is concen- 
trated by evaporation to a syrupy 
consistency. Further dried, almost all 
of it had hitherto been used as a con- 
stituent of corn gluten feed. 

Dr. Moyer went to work with the 
steepwater, adding it to the medium 
on which the molds grow. The molds’ 
response to this variation in their 
menu was to step up penicillin yield 
from 2 to 20 Oxford units per cubic 
centimeter of broth. New strains of 
mold were developed, corn steepwater 
was fed to them, and presently the 
yield of penicillin was doubled again. 
Now it was 40 Oxford units—from 
an original 2. (Yield has been fur- 
ther increased since.) 

How to take penicillin over the 
supply hump was known at last. What 
followed—its production on a com- 
mercial scale and the rapid accelera- 
tion in its output—is another story. 


FROM DOUGH TO BREAD 
A Puzzle 


By changing each of the successive 
words below, by one letter, we go 
from the word “dough” to the word 
“bread” in 14 moves. The definition 
of each word is given to the right. 
The words ‘will be revealed on this 
page next month—just in case you 
can’t guess them. 


DOUGH 

— SS Uneven 

Type of cosmetic 

Path 

Drives off 

Encounters 

Means of conveyance 
on water 

Annoying children 

Byproducts of flour 
milling 

A thing that should 
be advertised 


Extort money 
Propagate 


Ma 
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" THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
: HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1917 
“ (Twas truly quoted — WE —_ 
: “The memory of good quality lingers : (00 L85. NET : 
. long after the price is forgotten.” ened wiiuinoaaans 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1917—STILL TRUE IN 1950 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL : 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
- ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 








Hubbard Milling ¢ 
u ard Millin @mpany 
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New ARBA Membership Certificates 
Include Four Statements of Policy 


CHICAGO — Four statements of 
policy designed to improve the public 
relations of the retail baker have 
been included on the new member- 
ship certificates being issued by the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

“Considerable time has been con- 
sumed in the preparation of these 
statements,” Walter M. Jennings, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ARBA, point- 
ed out in announcing the new certifi- 
cates to members. “Men wise in the 
ways of influencing the public mind 
have been consulted and have con- 
tributed to the composition of these 
messages. These certificates give you 
and your business a statement of 
policy that you can place before your 
consuming public. 

“We urge you to use this new in- 
strument to improve your public re- 
lations. Use it on your advertising. 
Have it framed and mounted at a 
conspicuous point in your store. En- 
courage your customers to read it. 
Prompt your employees to read and 
study it. The knowledge conveyed will 
vitally and favorably affect the cus- 
tomer’s attitude toward you, your 
products and your business.” 

The four statements of policy fol- 
low: 

“NUTRITION—Knowing the hu- 
man body’s daily demand for body 
building foods, the retail baker plays 
a highly important role in offering 
these to the American family. The 
liberal use of his products contributes 
greatly to the dietary essentials need- 
ed for buoyant health—particularly 








R. K. Stritzinger 


HONORED—Raymond K. Stritzing- 
er, president of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., will be honored April 26 as 
an outstanding alumnus of Lehigh 
University at the annual “L-in-Life” 
dinner of the Lehigh Club of New 
York. The “L-in-Life” award is the 
highest honor which can be con- 
ferred upon an alumnus by the New 
York Club, the largest of the Univer- 
sity’s many alumni groups. The name 
of Mr. Stritzinger, a member of the 
Class of 1910 at Lehigh, will be en- 
graved along with the names of pre- 
vious winners of the award, on a 
large cup, a smaller replica of which 
will be presented to Mr. Stritzinger, 
together with a citation from the 
university. 


the important proteins, vitamins and 
minerals and food energy which pro- 
mote physical and mental well-being— 
the retail baker is determined that 
his products will contribute, to the 
extent consumed, to the bodily health 
and welfare of the public. 
“QUALITY—Realizing that nour- 
ishing food beyond being of the best 


ingredients, expertly made, under 
clean and ideal conditions, must be 
attractive to the eye and pleasing to 
the taste—the retail baker, using the 
skill of his craft, embodies in his 
product the true elements of quality 
which are—goodness in eating—de- 
licious flavor—and appetizing ap- 
pearance. 
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“VARIETY — Re ORNiZINg the 
homemaker’s constant task in plan. 
ning appetizing and nour ishing 
for her family, the retail baker en 
deavors to present a variety of prog 
ucts and thereby not only assists 
participates in the planning of Amer. 
ica’s meals. 

“SERVICE—Acknowledging that 
retail business to grow and p 
must be mindful of its obligation to 
the community—the retail baker ded. 
icates his business to the community 
and his craftsmanship to the SErVice 
of people whom he hopes to merit as 
customers, neighbors and eventually 
friends.” 








A stable yeast gives you the “control” 





HIT THE BULL’S-EYE— whatever your 
market, a stable yeast can help you 
make baked goods right — the kind 
your customers want—and make 
them better. 








ermentation is your business 


in baking for your market! 


There’s a well-known American saying that to 
succeed in business, give the customers what 
they want. Certainly, it is through following 
this principle that the baking industry has be- 
come America’s second largest business in value 
of products sold. Customers’ preferences are 
the baker’s guide. 

Preferences in baked products, of course, differ 
in various areas. Some markets like compact, 
close-grained baked goods. Other places prefer 
large, light, spongy products. And preferences 
elsewhere run the range between these two 
types. 

The same holds true of the kind 
of products. Maybe your market 
buys rye bread heavily. Yeast- 
raised doughnuts may be popular 
in one area, coffee cake in another. 


g lentber 





Fermentation “‘controls” baking 


Whatever your market, you know that with proper 
fermentation, you can “adjust’’ your baking to suit 
your customers’ tastes. The right fermentation, too, 
assures better quality in your baked goods. 

To be sure of proper fermentation, you must be 
sure of the yeast you use—that it is ‘‘stable,” so 
standardized that day after day it acts in the 
dough with uniform vigor, uniform speed. 


Fresher products, too 


A stable yeast, too, enables you to provide fresher 


‘ products to your customers. Refrigerated or re- 
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“Galety in the Bake Shop 





(Continued from page 18) 

ment safe, the employer is ready to 
turn to his workers. It is a well 
xnown fact that about 90% of acci- 
gents are caused by human failings. 
The first step in overcoming the hu- 
man weakness is education—general 
instruction, yes; but even more im- 

ant, specific instruction. If Joe 
spends his day lifting bags of flour, 
show him how to lift properly—and 
then watch to see that he’s doing 


it that way. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


After you’ve shown everybody how 
to do the job safely, you have to 
make that way of doing it popular. 
Safety precautions will be flouted 
behind your back unless you make 
safety fashionable. No one can tell 
anyone else exactly how to do this. 
It is accomplished by that compli- 
cated formula that we call “manage- 
ment’’—a little quiet talk, a lot of 
example, a word of praise, a thought- 
provoking poster, public recognition 
of a good record, commendation when 
a man does the right thing. Mix it up 
according to your own recipe. 

In this whole process of develop- 
ing safety-mindedness in the plant, 


the foreman holds the key to suc- 
cess. He must be thoroughly saturat- 
ed with the idea that safety is an 
integral part of his job, not some- 
thing separate and additional. The 
foreman is management to the man 
in the shop, and always close at 
hand. Hence he is in a position to 
give safety the constant attention 
it requires. One of the most impor- 
tant things we must recognize in 
regard to the safety program is that 
it is a continual process with no 
let-up—not just a monthly meeting. 

I have said very little that is new, 
but if in repeating the old story I 
have induced someone to do some- 


Yeast 








tarded doughs have helped many bakers provide 
their customers with “‘oven-fresh”’ products through- 
out the day. 

It is easier to control refrigerated doughs or 
retarded doughs when made with a stable yeast. 

Controlled fermentation can mean not only fresher 
products but more efficient operation. Production 
is geared to meet demands. Often, too, some night- 
time baking can be eliminated. 


The products you bake depend on controlled fermen- 
tation. Stability in yeast helps control fermentation. 


Fermentation is 


Fleisehmann’s business 


In Fleischmann’s Distribution, 
fast and frequent delivery 


gives you yeast with stability 


Yeast is a living, perishable thing. Unusually hardy 
as Fleischmann’s is, it’s still important that you 
receive frequent fresh supplies. 

How does Fleischmann assure you this? First, 
with manufacturing plants strategically located 
throughout the country. Second, with a distribu- 
tion system that gets yeast to you quickly to assure 
freshness and strength. 

These Fleischmann plants speed yeast shipments, 
kept under controlled refrigeration, to Fleischmann 
branches everywhere. Yet, so carefully is the dis- 
tribution planned, no shipment takes more than 
48 hours to reach its destination . . . most take 
considerably less. 






One of Over Five Hundred 
Fleischmann trucks operating 
out of Fleischmann distribut- 
ing branches. Note the “Buy 
it Baked” seal. This message 
from the Bakers of America 
ls now being carried to the 
public as a permanent feature 
on the vast Fleischmann fleet 
operating across the nation. 





— always busy’in the dough 
NEVER FLASHY...VEVER SLOW 


to bake what your customers want 


Timing is important 


This assures your familiar Fleischmann man that 
he can deliver yeast to you quickly after its finished 
manufacture. For with incoming shipments geared 
to his exact distribution requirements, he controls 
the time element so all-important with yeast... 
never has to keep a large supply on hand. 





World’s Largest Yeast Plant, at Peekskill, N. Y. 
This Fleischmann operation spreads over 65 
acres, is laced together with 12 miles of rail- 
road track and two locomotives . . . supplies 
Fleischmann branches throughout most of the 
northeastern seaboard. 


Fast, frequent distribution from these branches 
makes it unnecessary for bakers to keep large in- 
ventories on hand. Yet Fleischmann men not only 
deliver the yeast, but, where desired, estimate your 
needs. Expert yeast handlers themselves, they 
usually put the yeast in the refrigerator them- 
selves, rotating and spacing it properly for your use. 

This distribution and service represent two more 
of the many facilities of the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. For over 80 years our every facility and ser- 
vice have been devoted towards safeguarding fer- 
mentation—your business and ours. 
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thing “extra” that will save even 
ene hand, my effort will have been 
well worth while. 

I suggest, if you are not familiar 
with the Safety Code for Bakery 
Equipment, that you get a copy from 
the American Standards Assn. Give it 
to the safety engineer of the company 
which carries your workman’s com- 
pensation insurance. Ask him to ana- 
lyze, with you, your equipment, and 
your methods of using it. And then 
——make the necessary corrections. 

If, after reading this article, you 
are still not convinced that a safety 
program is important to you and 
your plant, I have one more sug- 
gestion: The next time a man is seri- 
ously injured in your bakery, go, 
yourself, to his home and tell his 
family. Sit with them and comfort 
them and explain to them why that 
accident had to happen and why 
you couldn’t have prevented it. 





Formulas 





(Continued from page 21) 


Bake in layers at about 380° F. 
When baked and cool, ice with the 
following icing. 

Butterscotch Icing 
Boil to 242° F.: 
4 lb. brown sugar 
1 1b. butter 
11b. liquid milk 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
1 lb. invert syrup 

Cream together, then add the above 
hot syrup slowly while beating: 

10 lb. powdered sugar 

2 lb. shortening 
% oz. salt 

12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 

Then add gradually while mixing 
on low speed: 

12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 

Mix until smooth. 


WHOLE WHEAT DANISH PASTRY 


6 1b. whole wheat flour 
2 lb. 8. oz. shortening 
12 lb. bread flour 
1 gal. cold milk 
4 lb. whole eggs 
2lb.80z. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
8 oz. malt 
4 oz. salt 
2 lb. yeast 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Vanilla to suit 
Procedure — Rub together until 
thoroughly mixed: shortening, sugar, 
malt, salt and flavor. Add eggs. Dis- 
solve the yeast in part of the milk. 
Add the balance of the milk to the 
mix. Put in flour and add the yeast 
solution last. Mix until incorporated. 
When the dough is mixed, place in 
refrigerator and allow to relax for 
about 20 min. Remove from the re- 
frigerator and spot in either blend 
of roll-in. Give two 3-folds, allow- 
ing about 20 min. between folds. 
After the second fold, allow the dough 
to rest in the refrigerator for at 
least 1 hr. before making into vari- 
ous shapes. 


Roll-in Blend (No. 1) 
Mix together: 
4 lb. butter 
4 lb. puff paste oleo 
2 oz. salt 
Roll-in Blend (No. 2) 
Mix together: 
4 lb. butter 
4 lb. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (fat free) 
2 oz. salt 
The blends should be thoroughly 
mixed and chilled before spotting in. 
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Pillsbury’ BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 

Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 

By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








—_—— 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














SNC 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Miune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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Suner Chie} 


High Protein Flour 
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Chicago Bakers Club 
Holds Luncheon for 
Founder Members 


CHICAGO — A special luncheon 
party in honor of “Founder Mem- 
bers” was held May 1 by the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, followed by a meet- 
ing of such members who live in 
Chicago. George G. Neuman, Neuman 
Pastry Shops, president of the club, 
paid tribute to the first 175 mem- 
bers, who were designated as foun- 
der members by vote of the board 
of directors Sept. 12, 1949. 

A brochure entitled “The Foun- 
ders of the Bakers Club of Chicago,” 
which contains the photographs of 
the first 175 members and historical 
facts of the club which was started 
by six bakers in 1907, was presented 
to over 50 of the founder members 
present at the party. The total mem- 
bership of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago now totals 587. The 175-mem- 
ber mark was passed in February, 
1943. 

Holders of the first six member- 
ships in the club are: L. A. William- 
son, divisional manager, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co.; C. J. Burny, 
president, Burny Bros., Inc.; O. C. 
Lockwood, president, Deppe - Vienna 
Baking Co.; Andrew Fasseas, vice 
president, White Baking Co.; L. S. 
Bressler, manager, Boysen Baking 
Co., and James Glyman, president, 
National Baking Co., all of Chicago. 


Club’s History Cited 

The brochure introduction states 
that in 1907, six enterprising bakers 
had an idea that through the forma- 
tion of a club they could better serve 
the industry and the consumer in the 
promotion of quality products and 
service. From this idea was born the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. In a very 
small way the club continued to grow 
and some allied representatives were 
admitted along with bakers. In 1934 
the state of Illinois granted the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago a charter as a 
non-profit organization. 

In 1940 a further expansion and 
growth program resulted in the open- 
ing of membership to include all 
branches of the industry and allied 
trades. Today, the membership en- 
compasses all segments of the bak- 
ing, milling and allied trades repre- 
senting every state and five foreign 
countries. It is rated as among the 
largest of industry clubs. 

“The men in this room must pos- 
sess a knowledge of the history of 
the Bakers Club that is not shared 
by the younger members,” said Mr. 
Neuman prior to the presentation of 
the brochures, “for they can look 
back to the founding of the club 
with the full knowledge of the thou- 
sands and thousands of hours of hard 
work that have been put into the 
service of the club. 


Founders Honored 

“The men who are included in this 
‘Founders Book’ have an honor con- 
ferred on them that can never be 
matched—for these 175 men will be 
marked by the baking industry as 
the men who gave their time, pa- 
tience and money to build the larg- 
est bakers’ club in the industry. 

Those present autographed one an- 
other’s books and all of them auto- 
graphed a special copy to be present- 
ed to Sigurd O. Werner, Chicago 
manager, The American Baker and 
The Northwestern Miller, who was 
confined in St. Francis Hospital in 
Evanston, IIl. 





“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























if Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6,500,000 


Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 7 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § { 


Terminal 





NEW SPOKANE MILk..:ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Heart of America Convention Held 





SPEAKERS AT MEETING WARN OF 


FUTURE TRIALS FACING BAKERS 





Nearly 600 From Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Nebraska Attend—“Full War” Seen to 
Control Labor, Competition and Profits 


KANSAS CITY The Heart of 
America Bakers’ Convention, a com- 
bined meeting of bakers’ associations 
from the states of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Nebraska, 
was held in Kansas City April 23-25. 
Observers said the success of the 
affair encouraged interest in continu- 
ing the arrangement in future years. 
Speakers representative of nearly 
every phase of the industry were on 
hand to address the 570 persons who 
attended the meeting. 

Attendance figures were well di- 
vided among bakers, allied trades- 
men and ladies. There were 153 bak- 
ers in attendance, 240 from the al- 
lied trade and 180 ladies. 


General Sessions 
Review Problems 


The trials of the baking industry 
in the next few years may be greater 
than any yet surmounted, M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the _ board, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
and chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., said at the opening ses- 
sion April 24. He predicted that there 
would be “full war on three fronts” 
in the next few years. He named 
the fronts as those of labor, competi- 
tion and profits. 

Referring to the bakery workers’ 
union demand that Continental nego- 
tiate a single nationwide contract, 
Mr. Marshall said that the baking 
industry was not a suitable indus- 
try for national bargaining for sev- 
eral reasons, and added that if Conti- 
nental plants are closed down it will 
be in an effort to prevent a labor 
monopoly. Mr. Marshall charged that 
the national contract drive is ‘“sim- 
ply an effort to develop greater pow- 
er for the national officers of the 
union.” To meet the challenge of the 
labor monopoly in the years ahead 
bakers must be reasonable, sane and 
long-sighted in their dealings, he 
added. 

There is a trend away from the 
use of wheat, the ABA board chair- 
man said, due to a decline in heavy 
labor, and a wider variety of inex- 
pensive foods. There will be more 
of this competition ahead, he de- 
clared and the baking industry must 
constantly improve its products to 
meet it. 

Greater Efficiency Urged 

Profits these days are not “made,” 
they are “salvaged,” the Continental 
leader maintained. The industry must 
be able to meet many increasing ex- 
penses and produce better products 
at no higher prices relatively. That 
means greater efficiency, the speaker 
pointed out. From that efficiency 


must come whatever profits can be 
obtained. If bakers get their prices 
out of line with other foods, they 
will rapidly lose business, he pre- 
dicted. 


Walter Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, described 





HEART OF AMERICA BAKERS’ 
CONVENTION COVERAGE 


The Heart of America bakers’ con- 
vention was covered by the following 
staff members of The American 
Baker: Martin E. Newell and James 
W. Miller, Kansas City. 





recent developments in the industry 
drive to convert consumers to con- 
sumption of more bakery products. 
He pointed out that the current pro- 
gram permits separate advertising 
campaigns on bread, cake and other 
individual products. He mentioned the 
big sandwich display in Good House- 
keeping magazine and said that one 
of the leading ice shows next sea- 
son would feature a number based on 
bakery products. 

A report on the progress made by 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America was made by John Benkert, 
Benkert’s Bakeries, Long Island City, 
N.Y., who calculated that the 20,000 
retail bakers accounted for about 
one-third of the total industry busi- 
ness. General business conditions are 
somewhat less favorable than re- 
cently, Mr. Benkert said, but there 
is still great opportunity for the 
aggressive operator to forge ahead. 

Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary-man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, said that the biggest 
favor the baking industry could do 
for the independent retail grocer was 
to give him bread at a price that 
would compete with the chain stores. 
She offered no solution for this prob- 
lem, but mentioned it as one of sev- 
eral criticisms of the baking indus- 
try which were revealed by a survey 
of independent grocers’ opinions on 
their bakery departments. Baking is 
the only industry which has not made 
the independent competitive, she 
added. 

The NARGUS official said grocers 
also take a dim view of overloading 
by bakery salesmen, and said that 
bakery goods displays in stores should 
be better, not bigger. 

Mrs. Kiefer said there is criticism, 
too, that bread is not always fresh 
and, in general, grocers felt that bak- 
ers themselves had been remiss in not 
insisting that bread be handled more 
carefully both by the bakery driver 
and by the grocer. 

George N. Graf, director of mer- 
chandising for Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
deflated any baker who was feeling 
complacent about the industry’s suc- 
cess in recent years. While dollar 
volume of sales in the baking in- 
dustry has skyrocketed since 1935, 
Mr. Graf pointed out that actual per 
capita consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts had declined during that time 
and that dollar gain is largely il- 
lusory for that reason. The war and 
population increases have been the 





major factors in the baking indus- 
try boom, he said. 

Mr. Graf placed the blame pri- 
marily on sales departments and on 
general complacency among bakers. 
The baking industry simply has not 
been selling its products to the Amer- 
ican people in the way that most 
food industries have, he said, indus- 
tries like meat, ice cream and the 
like which have ‘shown large per 
capita advances. 

The QBA representative suggest- 
ed five points of attack on the prob- 
lem: 

1. More enlightened sales manage- 
ment; 2—-More constructive product 
research; 3—More distribution re- 
search; 4—More support for the Bak- 
ers of America Program; 5—More 
intensive local advertising. 


Sanitation Discussed 


at Wholesale Meeting 


Several concepts of the sanitation 
problem around bakeries must be 
thoroughly understood for successful 
operations, Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of the sanitation department, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, said in his talk on sanitation 
problems. First, recognition of the 
problem must come from the top 
level of management. Also eradica- 
tion of insects and rodents must be 
tied in with the regular housekeep- 
ing program of the bakery. 

Cost control and cost analysis were 
the subject of a discussion by Hal 
Lymes, Vanboskirk Remington & 
Lymes, Lincoln, Neb., accounting 
firm. Long familiar with accounting 
problems in bakeries, Mr. Lymes 
briefly pointed out several systems 
by which general office procedure and 
conduct of business can be altered 
to cut down unnecessary expenses. 


Personnel Problems Discussed 

E. H. Goldsmith, Bakers’ Associ- 
ates, Inc., Chicago, in his discussion 
on personnel reversed the usual pro- 
cedure and talked on “What Kind of 
a Boss Are You?” His main point 
was that the attitude of the leader 
is reflected in his personnel. 

He devised a questionnaire to which 
he recommended each bakery own- 
er submit himself. 


Value of Specialties Cited 


D. J. Petraitis, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, speaking in the absence of F. 


C. Wheeler of the same company 
who was called: back to Chicago be. 
cause of illness in his family, de. 
clared that individuality or some. 
thing that makes a particular baker’s 
product stand out as different from 
other items will aid in revitalizing 
sales in the increasingly competitive 
baking market. Stressing a specialty 
item is important, he said, in hold. 
ing consumer interest. Another main 
point which will maintain adequate 
sales volume is to tie in with na. 
tional campaigns, new product ideas 
and advertising, it was said. 

When the going gets tough is not 
the time to trim advertising budgets, 
Jerome C. Galvin, head of the Gal- 
vin Advertising Agency, Kansas City, 
said in his discussion on the im. 
portance of advertising. On the con- 
trary, it is the time to increase sales 
effort by balancing merchandising 
and advertising programs. 

A former governor of Kentucky, 
Keen Johnson, now associated with 
the Reynolds Metal Co., Louisville, 
spoke on public relations and new 
ideas. He defined public relations as 
that which each employee earns or 
loses for his company in the building 
of good-will among the public. 


Retail Operators 


Discuss Production 


Russ Obright, Bakers Weekly, Chi- 
cago, substituted for George Chuss- 
ler of the same publication, who was 
unable to attend, speaking on essen- 
tials in the operation of a retail 
bakery. Proper plant layout and 
building procedure were main points 
of the speech. Above all, building 
planning must be undertaken with 
operational efficiency in mind. For 
modernization programs and rede- 
signing of facades, a competent archi- 
tect is needed, he said. 

There are three important A’s in 
retail establishments,’ Mr. Obright 
said—attraction, atmosphere and ap- 
praisal. These points must be de- 
veloped in a store-front to draw at- 
tention to the store. 

A retail baker cannot afford to 
make low quality products, Frank 
Jungewaelter, director of research 
and merchandising, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Chicago, said in 
a discussion on the value of baking 
quality products. 


(Continued on page 75) 





Importance of Selling Cited 
at Northwest Bakers’ Meeting 


PORTLAND-—A selling job to the 
American housewife on the consump- 
tion of bakery goods is the industry’s 
number one problem today, about 
450 practical bakers and allied men 
were told during the 25th annual 
Pacific Northwest Bakers Confer- 
ence held April 17-19 at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel here. 

Ralph Wittenberg, Grandma Cookie 
Co. and president of the Oregon 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, was chairman for 
the three-day program. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Oregon 
Bakers Assn., Bakers of Washing- 
ton, Inc., and the retail bakers and 
presented under the auspices of the 


Oregon, Western Washington and In- 
land Empire chapters of the ASBE. 
J. C. Crawford, manager of the 
Oregon Bakers Assn., presided dur- 
ing the opening day and introduced 
organization presidents. 

Featured speaker was Ear] Schnetz, 
president and manager of the Old 
Home Bakers, Sacramento, Cal. 
and first vice president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. In a review of the 
history and accomplishments of the 
ABA, he pointed out that 50 years 
ago 90% of all baked goods was pre- 
pared in the home. 

“Today close to 95% of all bread 
consumed is baked in America’s 30,- 
000 bakeries,” he said, “and sales of 
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May, 1950 
pakery goods have reached $4 billion 
annually.” 

Little things that mean success 


or failure when considered in conse- 
quence are often overlooked by the 
operator, Robert Brooks, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, told the 
assembly. 

Market Survey Suggested 

He suggested using a simple mar- 
ket survey to discover what products 
the consumer wants. This is invalu- 
able for the profitable introduction 
of new bakery items and also fur- 
thers good will with the customers, 
he said. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, spoke on factors pertaining to 
the production of tender bread and 
tender toast. He defined “tenderness” 
as a lack of tensile strength, and 
presented a film showing the vary- 
ing amounts of starch as precipitated 
in doughs with no lard, some lard 
and with the mono-glyceride type of 
fats. 

P. E. Minton, American Molasses 
Co., Chicago, discussed delegation of 
responsibilities in a shop. 

“Many small items which seem in- 
consequential on the surface have a 
profound effect on the business,” he 
stated. “One small error in produc- 
tion can cost a large amount of 
profits. Many of these can be stopped 
by placing the responsibility upon 
one individual.” 

In a discussion on packaging, Wil- 
liam R. Venable, Marathon Corp., San 
Francisco, said the idea is “to cre- 
ate a design so pleasant that it forms 
an invitation to buy, is pleasing to 
the eye and has a high degree of 
memory value.” 

Chairman of the morning business 
sessions was Fred Kappel, Old Hol- 
land Bakeries, Portland. Glen L. 
Bayne, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., traced the his- 
tory of producing pure flour from 
wheat and discussed modern sanita- 
tion methods in flour handling to 
eliminate insect harborage. 


Cakes Discussed 


Arthur A. Weber, Mrs. Tucker’s 
Foods, Sherman, Texas, discussed 
cake quality and variety in cakes. 

“We must have quality if we ex- 
pect to stay in business,” he de- 
clared. “Mrs. Housewife will use pre- 
pared cake mixes only if she thinks 


they are better than bakery cakes. - 


It is our salvation to make such 
cakes that satisfy. And quality alone 
will not sell. We must have adver- 
tising and salesmanship.” 

As a break in the business affairs, 
Gordon Darnell, Paniplus Co., chair- 
man, introduced various members 
who have been responsible for carry- 
ing on locally over the past 25 years. 
Chief among these was Roger Wil- 
liams, secretary of the Oregon chap- 
ter of the ASBE, who was presented 
with a wallet and an electric clock. 
Mrs. Williams received an automatic 
coffee maker. 

Oliver L. Hurtig, Kelley Clark Co., 
Portland, pointed out that 45% of all 
Sugar production is used industrially, 
the bakery industry alone using nine 
million bags a year. He explained the 
three markets controlling the price 
of sugar—the Cuban stabilization 
board, which controls the movement 
of raw sugar in Cuba; the world mar- 
ket and the futures market. 

L. W. Houy, Armour & Co., San 
Francisco, discussed the controls used 
in the preservation of eggs and the 
various types of eggs for baking. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, secre- 
tary of the ASBE, presented factual 
data showing the “increased desirabil- 
ity of 6% non-fat milk in bread.” 
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“The use of 6% milk provides three 
sales .slants for bakers,” he said. 
“(1) taste improvement, (2) nutri- 
tion improvement, and (3) dramatic 
method of merchandising. Separate 
experiments were conducted in which 
consumers, without their knowledge 
were first given regular bread and 
then the 6% bread. In each case 
greater quantities of the milk bread 
were eaten.” 

The afternoon session, April 18, 
was chairmanned by Sam Peppard, 
Buchan Baking Co., Seattle, and pres- 
ident of the Washington chapter of 
the ASBE. 

Ed L. Creety, Brolite Co., San 
Francisco, speaking on costs and 
cost controls said, “The profits of 
tomorrow will come from cost con- 
trols that point out the inefficiencies 
of today. With profits in the vicinity 
of 4% of sales, a drop of efficiency 
in any one department would wipe 
out the profits.” 


Baked Goods Displayed 


Concluding the afternoon was a 
baked goods display arranged by B. 
T. Stoll, Peerless Yeast Co., Portland. 

Panel members for the morning 
session of April 19 were Jack Sny- 
der, Snyder’s Bakery Service, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Dan McQuade, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago; George T. Car- 
lin, Swift & Co., Chicago; Ned Lee- 
dle, Standard Brands, Inc., and Hen- 
ry Meigs, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Oakland. Walther Schall, 
Crown Mills, Portland, was chairman. 

The panel conducted a question- 
and-answer bull session in which 
there was considerable interest. 

The afternoon gathering April 18 
was presided over by Ted Garbade, 
Garbade’s Bakery, Portland. 

Harmison Hale, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, discussed Brown ’n 
Serve developments, declaring that 
such goods “‘can be successful at both 
the wholesale and the retail levels, 
bearing in mind that it is something 
new and different and throwing all 
one’s skill into the preparation and 
promoting merchandise with vigor.” 

The Inland Empire chapter of the 
ASBE, led by Francis Edmunds, Rush 
Ashbrook’s Bakitchen, Spokane, 
Wash., staged a demonstration of 
decorated cakes for special occasions. 

Kay West of Portland radio sta- 
tion KEX presented the “Woman’s 
Point of View in Buying Bakery 
Goods,” telling the bakers to “taste 
your own goods frequently.” 

Walter Frey, Procter and Gamble, 
San Francisco, demonstrated various 
types of rolls that can be made from 
the new Virginia pastry. 








A. E. Laprise Reelected Head 
of New England Bakers Assn. 


By GEORGE POTTS 


Editorial Staff, 
The American Baker 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS.—A. E. La- 
prise, Le Olde Towne Bake Shoppe, 
Newtonville, Mass., was renamed 
president of the New England Bakers 
Assn. at the 29th annual convention 
of the group held here April 30-May-2. 
Dana R. Arnold, Lonsdale Bakery Co., 
Saylesville, R.I., was reelected to 
serve another term as vice president. 
The secretary and treasurer of the 


group are Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, . 


and Guy Maynard, the E. M. Noel 
Co., Boston. 

The allied trades section, at a meet- 
ing April 30, elected Henry Farrell, 
Lever Bros., president; E. B. Clancy, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vice president, 
and Robert Hanna, Standard Milling 
Co., secretary. 

“Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and it’s time the baking 
industry started enforcing the law,” 
M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., New 
York, and chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., told the group. 

Mr. Marshall visualized probable 
dangers on the labor front, competi- 
tion front and profit front in the 
next few years, and counselled the 
bakers on how to approach these 
problems and develop workable solu- 
tions. 

On the labor front he reported that 
representatives of his firm and the 
bakery and confectionery workers’ 
international union of America had 
met in Washington and, as a result, 
the entire matter is now in concilia- 
tion. He assured the bakers “we can 
assume that there will be no strike, 
at least while the matter is under 
discussion” at the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service offices in 
Washington. To combat competition 
in the food field he advised the bak- 
ers to strive constantly to improve 
products. 


Pricing Held Important 


“Make them more wholesome, keep 
them enriched with vitamins, make 
them taste good and look good, and 
then, perhaps most important of all, 
keep prices in line,” he said. 

Further counsel on how to “make 
better products at lower cost through 
efficiency” was offered by Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 








VETERAN HONORED—Roger Williams (eenter), Cherry City Baking 
Co., Salem, Ore., secretary-treasurer of the Oregon chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, was honored at the recent 
Pacific Northwest Bakers Conference in Portland for completion of 25 
years of service to the baking industry. He is shown above flanked by 
J. C. Crawford (left), manager of the Oregon Bakers Assn., and Fred 
J. Kappel, Kappel’s Old Holland Bakeries, Portland, retiring president of 


the Oregon ASBE chapter. 


ark, N.J., president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. In an 
address dealing principally with em- 
ployee relations, he advised the em- 
ployer to grant the worker fair treat- 
ment, advancement possibilities, 
training, recognition both financial 
and non-financial, and participation 
so that “he will know he is on the 
team.” 

Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, also urged the bakers to 
strive to produce better quality goods 
at less cost and advised them on how 
to “stop the profit dollars from walk- 
ing out the front door.’”’ Other speak- 
ers on the program included A. Harris 
Kenyon, chief inspector, Food & 
Drug Administration, Boston dis- 
trict; James Nelson, assistant re- 
gional director, Wage-Hour division, 
Department of Labor, and William 
Hazlett Upson, Middlebury, Vt., well 
known fiction writer. 

The golf tournament and sports 
contests were hampered by cold, 
rainy weather. However, the golf 
tournament was played and four tro- 
phies awarded to the hardy athletes 
with the lowest scores who sloshed 
their way around the Tedesco Coun- 
try Club course in this annual event. 

The winner of the N.E.B.A. tro- 
phy was Albert Hedemark, Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., Boston, and W. Murray 
Wilshire, Fairfield Products, Boston, 
captured the H. A. Johnson Co. tro- 
phy. The Standard Brands, Inc., tro- 
phy went to William F. Goodale, Jr., 
Berwick Cake Co., Boston, and John 
R. Deans, Renton Baking Co., North 
Adams, Mass., won the Bill Hanna 
memorial trophy. 

The three-day convention conclud- 
ed with a cocktail party and the 
annual banquet, followed by an eve- 
ning of entertainment and dancing. 

Convention registration more than 
measured up to advance expectations 
with a good attendance of bakers, 
allied men and their wives. The total 
figure was approximately 400. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE T. CARLIN CITES 
OPPORTUNITIES IN CAKE 


OMAHA—tThe cake business is “al- 
most an unexplored field in the U.S. 
and it offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to bakers,” according to George 
T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago. He 
spoke here at the April 1 meeting of 
the Nebraska-Iowa Bakery Produc- 
tion Club and the Nebraska section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. He described the im- 
provement in commercial cakes as 
due to the development of special 
cake flours, hydrogenated and high 
ratio shortenings, etc. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL RUSSELL SUCCEEDS 
HAROLD PEASE AT LEGER 


ALTUS, OKLA.— Harold Pease, 
who for the past decade has been 
general manager of the Leger Mill 
Co., Altus, Okla., will leave the mill- 
ing company June 1 to assume active 
management of the Star Bakery in 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Mr. Pease pur- 
chased the bakery about two years 
ago and is making the change to de- 
vote all of his time to its develop- 
ment. 

Paul Russell will succeed Mr. Pease 
as manager of the Altus mill, 
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Claude A. Bascombe 


ATBI OFFICERS—Current president of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry is John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago. Secretary- 
treasurer of the organization is Claude A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, who has served in that position for several years. Vice president 
is Frank J. Torrens, Brolite Co., New York 





Allied Trades 





(Continued from page 12) 
tant fact that it is almost automati- 
cally requested and given. As Ralph 
Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, wrote when he was chairman 
of the ABA, this is exactly the way 
the ATBI wants it, and this is how 
he expressed it: “Your organization 
is of inestimable value. Sometimes I 
fear we lean too heavily on you—too 
much service is expected—however, 
that makes our alliance the stronger.” 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Over the past 30 years several oc- 
casions have arisen which have given 
the ATBI the opportunity to conceive 
as well as to help run a show. One 
such occasion was “bakers day” at 
the New York World’s Fair, in Octo- 
ber, 1939—a grand and gala day that 
visiting bakers from every corner of 
the country who were attending the 
ABA convention in New York will 
long remember, and which was wholly 
planned and organized by the ATBI. 

Still another project which was 
completely characteristic of the or- 
ganization’s helpful spirit, yet com- 
pletely divorced from its normal ac- 
tivities, was the creation of a fund, 
in 1923, to help provide for the edu- 
cation of a young Atlanta girl named 
Evelyn Turner, who had had a leg 
amputated. This fund for the girl who 
became known as the “little sister” 
of the allied trades was raised in a 
matter of minutes when her story 
was told at the 1923 national con- 
vention in Atlanta. Today she is a fine 
and happy woman, a living tribute to 
the Good Samaratin spirit of the 
ATBI. 


Cooperation in Programs 


Despite such occasional and warm- 
ly human deviations from its normal 
course of conduct, a review of ATBI 
activities over the past 30 years 
clearly indicates that its most con- 
sistent and helpful contribution to 


the progress of the baking industry 
has been its cooperation with nation- 
al, state and local bakery associations 
in the carrving out of their programs. 


This wa: 
when the Ar can 


true in the early days, 
Association of 


the Baking Industry was being 
changed to the ABA and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking was being 
organized, as it is today, when the 
Bakers of America Program is the 
program of the entire baking indus- 
try and the AIB is seeking a mem- 
bership commensurate with its mag- 
nificent new quarters and facilities. 

In all of these association programs 
the primary function of the ATBI has 
been to “carry the message to Gar- 
cia”—with “Garcia” representing the 
thousands of bakers, all over Amer- 
ica, whom only Allied Tradesmen 
could effectively reach to “tell and 
sell” the particular program being 
launched. This might involve a mem- 
bership drive, a fund-raising drive or 
advice on ways and means to tie up 
with association promotion. In any 
case, allied tradesmen have carried 
the message, and the signature cards, 
to the grass roots bakers, as only a 


nationwide organization of salesmen 
could. 


Recent Accomplishments 


The recent record of the ATBI, 
from 1946 through 1949, has been 
highlighted by steadily increasing 
membership growth within the or- 
ganization and steadily increasing co- 
operation with the great industry- 
wide Bakers of America Program. 

At the very beginning of this pro- 
gram the ATBI went on record with 
the statement that, “Our members 
fully realize that they stand to bene- 
fit from the far-reaching (bakers’) 
program of planned, aggressive ac- 
tion, and once again we pledge our- 
selves to work for and with the bak- 
er.” 

Then, suiting their actions to their 
words, allied tradesmen throughout 
the entire country plunged into the 
vital task of explaining the Bakers 
of America Program to their baker 
customers while urging contributions 
to it and tie up with it. 

A convention highlight of 1947 was 
the allied trades participation in a 
dramatic skit on the ABA’s golden 
jubilee program, together with a 
memorable address at the ATBI an- 
nual breakfast meeting by the late 
Father Flanagan, founder of Boy’s 
Town. 

The year 1948 saw the ATBI con- 
tinuing its cooperation with the ABA, 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America and the Bakers of America 
Program. Particular credit was giv- 
en to allied tradesmen that year for 
explaining the “why” and “how” of 
individual baker tie-up with the na- 
tional 1948 advertising campaign 
that was in being, a vitally important 
factor in the campaign’s over-all im- 
pact. 

It was in 1949, however, that the 
ATBI saw one of the most action- 
packed years in its 30-year history. 
Under the strong and sure leadership 
of its executive committee and J. U. 
Lemmon, Jr., three-time president, 
the association rose to a number of 
great occasions. In addition to its 
never ending work for the Bakers of 
America Program, in July, 1949, the 
ATBI undertook the task of winning 
new members and contributions for 
the AIB. This also was the year when 











MAKE CONVENTION PLANS—Plans for allied trades participation in 
the May 22-23 convention of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota in St. 
Paul are being made in the photograph above by officers and directors 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. Seated, left to 
right, are: W. E. Lingren, The American Baker, Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent; E. T. LeMire, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, president, and 
R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 
Standing, left to right, are: A. B. Maas, Maas Keefe Co., St. Paul; Ed 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., St. Paul, and G. E. Ruud, S. Gumpert Co., Minneapolis, 


all directors. 
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the allied trades secured an o itstand. 
ing guest speaker (Col. Rhys Davies) 
for the annual convention of the 
ARBA. 

However, it was on Oct. 18, 1949 
in the huge ballroom of the Atlantic 
City Municipal Auditorium, that the 
ATBI staged the best and biggest 
allied trades meeting ever held at 
an annual ABA convention. In fact 
the more than 1,200 allied tradesmen 
and bakers present at this luncheon 
probably set a record for any lunch. 
eon meeting ever held in the baking 
industry. 

This was a very far cry from the 
ATBI representation at the bakers 
convention which was held in Atlan. 
tic City, on “Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier,” exactly 30 years before. Byt 
though the numbers and efficiency 
of 1949’s allied tradesmen had vastly 
increased, their spirit remained the 
same. 

The 1949 convention also highlight. 
ed ATBI achievements in setting up 
a “service organization” which ip. 
cluded nine allied trades groups from 
all sections of the country and which 
was responsible for the smooth opera- 
tion of the greatest baking industry 
exposition ever held. ; 


“Forward for ’50” 


Together with the industry it 
serves, the ATBI motto for the sec. 
ond half of the century is “Forward 
for ’50.”’ Under leadership of its new 
president, John P. Garrow, that slo- 
gan has already been translated into 
action through plans for a memorial 
tribute to the founders of the ATBI 
in the new American Institute of 
Baking headquarters building, now 
under construction in Chicago. 

As is well known, 1950 will mark 
the dedication of this great new AIB 
building, a $1,000,000 project that 
has had the blessing and backing of 
every allied tradesman since its in- 
ception. 

When this great and modern, scien- 
tific and educational institute is com- 
pleted this fall, it is proposed that 
the ATBI be tangibly and helpfully 
represented by the donation of all 
furnishings for the board of directors’ 
room and president’s office, and that 
this gift be made as a memorial trib- 
ute to the founders of the ATBI. 

Thus, the first goal for 1950 will 
be a direct link with the past, when 


_ Gordon Smith and the 119 “originals” 


first set up their simple program with 
its single purpose. It is a goal that 
is typical and worthy of the ATBI, 
and like every other goal on which 
they have set their sights, it is one 
they will achieve. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
ENTERTAINS DUNWOODY 


MINNEAPOLIS — The staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School were the guests of Standard 
Brands, Inc., at a luncheon April 5. 

Jack Feist, district manager, wel- 
comed the group and introduced Ove 
Mathisrud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, 
president of the Minneapolis Bakers, 
who gave a short talk on the impor- 
tance of Belonging to bakery ass0- 
ciations. J. M. Long, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 
talked on the importance of reading 
trade journals, attending demonstra- 
tions and also furthering education. 

Opportunities in the baking indus- 
try, both in production and merchan- 
dising, were discussed by A. J. Peter- 
son, assistant general manager and 
advertising manager of the Zinsmas- 
ter Baking Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Feist was assisted by Elmer 
Hoelscher, Minneapolis supervisor. 
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Shown at the right is the 
Microsol Mechanical 
Aerosol Fog Generator at 
work in a loaded car of 
flour. 
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WALNUT CREEK FLOURS 
GET ADDED PROTECTION 
- PYRENONE SPRAYS - 
ON ALL SHIPMENTS 





OXCARS are a source of much insect trouble for baker FLOURS G 


and miller, especially when the hot summer sun is at work. 


That’s why we have made a new addition to our program of . Pp 

purity protection for Imperial and Velvet flours. It is a in URITy PRO 

Microsol Mechanical Aerosol Fog Generator. And here’s the TECTION 
way it works: We want Walnut Cre . 

After the usual spraying of each boxcar before loading, we turn Purest on the mark €k flours to be the 

on our fog generator. A powerful electric motor turning 16,000 Possible step to et and we take ever 
R.P.M. breaks up a Pyrenone oil spray into such small particles follow all the guard their Purity, we 

that it remains suspended in the air for 24 hours. Every part in our mill “ane housekeeping rul c 

of the car gets the beneficial treatment with this efficient insecti- vacuum a es have an efficient ¢ n ri 

cide. In addition, your flour is packed in a Pyrenone treated “push Sur System. We iar . 


bag. The tape, filler cord both top and bottom, and the outside 
sleeve are treated with a minimum of 50 milligrams of Pyrenone 
per square foot. 


is Not ry 
€s 264 vital 


nning, 


With this tre i i : 
atment, Imperial and Velvet flours will reach you Our mill. We const Spots in 


in the most sanitary condition, just as they left our mill. 


WALNUT CREEK 
M. illing Company T. H. SHERWOOD 


GREAT BEN D, KANSAS Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAKE SCHOOL—Nearly 300 bakers from the 
Milwaukee area attended the recent cake school sponsored by the Inter- 
national Milling Co. W. E. Broeg demonstrated the latest specialized cake 
baking techniques in addition to introducing a number of formulas. Fea- 
tured formula was for the “Lady Orchid Cake,” an all-season cake 
promotion being sponsored by International. In the photograph above, 
Mr. Broeg is demonstrating the art of baking deep dish apple pie. Look- 
ing on, left to right, are: Mrs. George Pinahs, Milwaukee; Otto L. Bergt, 
president of the Chicago Retail Bakers Assn., and Joseph Vann, Mil- 
waukee, a director of the Associated Retail Bakers of America. Arnold 
F. Boettcher, International’s Milwaukee representative, served as master 


of ceremonies for the school. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles E. Forsberg, president of 
the Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, is vacationing at the 
Vinoy Park Hotel in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. He flew to Florida immediately 
following the recent convention of 
the Iowa Bakers Assn. at which he 
was elected president of the Iowa 
group. 

. 

William Wolfarth, Cushman Bak- 
ing Co., Miami, Fla., recently vis- 
ited Mexico City in his capacity as 
mayor of Miami as a guest of the 
Mexican government. He flew to the 
Mexican capital aboard an Aerovias 
guest plane to participate in the 
opening of the Mexican Spring Fes- 
tival April 15. 

* 


William D. McIntyre, president of 
the Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., and past president of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., was re- 
elected to the city council for a sec- 
ond term at the spring election. 

e 


George Abel, F. W. Ramaley Cater- 
ing Co., St. Paul, is convalescing 
after a recent operation at Miller 
Hospital. 

* 


Carl F. Stroehmann, president and 
general manager of Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., bakers, spoke on “The Romance 
of Bread” at a recent Kiwanis Club 
meeting in Williamsport, Pa. Mr. 
Stroehmann discussed the history 
and development of bread making, 
with special reference to the past 
40 years. 

* 

Waiter Van de Kamp, vice presi- 
dent of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, is honey- 


mooning in Bermuda following an 

Easter Sunday wedding to Mrs. Vir- 

ginia Dix, widow of the film star, 

Richard Dix. Richard Van de Kamp, 

also of the baking firm, was the 

groom’s best man at the ceremony. 
. 

Theo. Staab, secretary of the Penn- 
Sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Staab celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary April 13. 

e 

William F. Schnitzler, president of 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, recently was 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
member of the executive committee 
and, at the same time, was made a 
of the company. 


Charles M. Schwartz, advertising 
director of Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., has been elected to a 
three-year term as director of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Greater Miami. 


George Lauritzen, Lauritzen & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, was in the Twin Cities 





SAMUEL R. STRISIK 
TO BE HONORED 


NEW YORK—Samuel R. Strisik, 
S. R. Strisik Co., will be honored by 
the United Jewish Appeal of Greater 
New York at the annual UJA dinner 
to be held May 9 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. For five years Mr. 
Strisik has headed the bakers, flour 
and allied trades division on behalf 
of the appeal and the citation of 
merit which he will be awarded hon- 
ors his campaign leadership. 





on business during the first week of 
May. He called on accounts with Ray 
O’Brien, O’Brien Specialty Foods, 
Inc., St. Paul, representative of the 
Lauritzen firm in the Twin Cities 
area. 


Harry F. McCabe, manager of the 
Federal Bake Shop at Richmond, Va., 
demonstrated the making of bread 
at a recent meeting of the Coopera- 
tive Club of Richmond. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. W. SELMAN RESIGNS; 
DR. B. G. CARSON HEADS 
PATTERSON RESEARCH 


KANSAS CITY—Announcement of 
the resignation of Roland W. Selman 
as vice president in charge of re- 
search, laboratory control, and serv- 
ice of the C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, and the appointment of Dr. B. 
G. Carson as director of research in 
charge of scientific control work, ex- 
ploratory baking and research was 
made last month by C. J. Patterson, 
president of the company. At the 
same time, it was announced that 
Charles Budde, a graduate in agricul- 
tural chemistry from Illinois State 
College with much baking industry 
experience, will manage production 
service for the C. J. Patterson Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK J. TORRENS JOINS 
STAFF OF BROLITE CO. 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
Frank J. Torrens as eastern division 
manager of the Brolite Co. has been 
announced by Franklin J. Bergen- 
thal, managing director of the com- 
pany, Chicago. He succeeds W. E. 
Dawson, who resigned the post May 
1. Mr. Torrens has long experience in 
bakery and allied activities, and 
served 27 years in the dry milk divi- 
sion of the Borden Co. He is vice 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANTOS PORCO HEADS 
OREGON RETAIL BAKERS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Santos Porco, 
S. P. Bakery and president of the 
Oregon Bakers and Allied Trades 
Golf Club, was elected president of 
the reorganized Oregon Retail Bak- 
ers Assn. last month. 

Other officers named include Ru- 
dolph W. Bergholz, Heath Bakery, 
vice president; Lee J. Heuvel, retired 
operator of retail bakeries, secretary, 
and Fred Kappel, Kappel’s Old Hol- 
land Bakery, treasurer. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIEDS PLAN 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans for the al- 
lied trades’ participation in the an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota in St. Paul, at 
the St. Paul Hotel, May 22-23, were 
laid during the monthly meeting of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry at Charlie’s Cafe 
Exceptionale here April 28. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES C. DYBVIG NEW 
HEAD OF PRETZEL FIRM 


PHILADELPHIA — The American 
Cone and Pretzel Co., which manu- 
factures Rold Gold Pretzels, has an- 
nounced that Charles C. Dybvig has 
been elected president of the firm by 
the board of directors. 
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Minnesota Makes 
Plans for 
Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans are being 
arranged for the annual convention 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne. 
sota, set for the St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, May 22-23. Several nationally. 
known figures in the baking industry 
will be featured on the program, ae. 
cording to J. M. Long, secretary of 
the bakers’ association. 

The convention will get under way 
following registration the morning of 
May 22, with a bakers’ luncheon yp. 
der the chairmanship of Alois Eijp. 
ner, W. Eibner & Son, Inc., New 
Ulm. An allied luncheon will be helq 
at the same time, under Ray O’Brien, 
O’Brien’s Specialty Foods, St. Pay) 

T. J. Mahike, Mahlke Baking (Co, 
Winona, president of the state asso. 
ciation, will call the first business 
session to order at 2 p.m. May 22 
Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, St. 
Paul, is chairman of the sessioa, 
which will feature Walter Hopkins 
Bakers of America Program, Chi. 
cago; Peter Olson, vice president. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America: 
George Horsch, Purity Baking (Co, 
St. Paul; E. J. Sperry, Sperry Indus- 
trial publications, Chicago, and a pro- 
duction session of bakery servicemen 
under the chairmanship of A. J. Van- 
der Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
Baking School and technical editor 
of The American Baker. 

A cocktail hour under the sponsor- 
ship of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry will precede 
the annual banquet. Featured speak- 
er at the banquet will be Stewart 
MacPherson, featured on Minneapolis 
radio station WCCO. Dancing and 
entertainment in the allied trades’ 
cocktail lounge will follow the affair. 

Meetings of retailers and whole- 
salers will be held Tuesday morning 
under Mr. Vander Voort. A _ joint 
luncheon of bakers and allieds will be 
held that noon, with E. T. LeMire, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, president of the allied trades, 
presiding. 

J. M. Tombers, Purity Baking Co. 
St. Paul, is chairman of the after- 
noon session May 23. Walter M. Jen- 


‘nings, executive secretary, Associat- 


ed Retail Bakers of America, is 
scheduled to speak, along with Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
department of sanitation, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, and 
P. A. Grau, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. 

The allied trades’ Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee 
is scheduled to wind up the conven- 
tion the evening of May 23. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DUNWOODY STUDENTS 
TOUR PILLSBURY MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe students and 
staff of the Dunwoody Baking School 
toured the local facilities of Pills 
bury Mills, Inc., recently. 

The group began a day with 4 
visit to the Pillsbury “A” mill and 
the products control department and 
bakeshop. The marketing of gral 
was explained at the Minnea 
Grain Exchange by George Wilkens, 
assistant secretary of the exchange. 

Following a luncheon at the Minne- 
apolis Club, the group gathered in 
the auditorium of the Pillsbury heat 
quarters building to be welcomed by 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
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. Other speakers included 
Poa 8. Wagner, director of the 
department of economic biology, who 
talked on “Cleanliness in the Bakery 
and the Mill”; Roy K. Durham, direc- 
tor of quality control, who discussed 
“flour Quality,” and C. R. Stratton, 
bakery service department, who 
spoke on “Pillsbury and the Baker.” 
EF, A. Larson, bakery sales depart- 
ment, served as master of ceremonies. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH DAWSON LEAVES 
SPAULDING BAKERIES, INC. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.— Joseph J. 
Dawson has announced his resigna- 
tion as vice president and general 
manager of Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., 
effective April 29. Mr. Dawson also 
resigned as president of Hazelton 
Bakeries, Inc., part of the Spaulding 
e B. Anderson, purchasing agent 
for Spaulding Bakeries, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of the concern. 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUIS K. NEFF RESIGNS 
FROM GENERAL BAKING 


NEW YORK—Louis K. Neff, assist- 
ant for the past several years to 
Farrar Tilney, vice president and 
director of purchases, General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, has resigned from 
the organization, effective May 1. 











Heart of America Meeting 
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Several practical methods of over- 
coming problems involved in cake 
production during warm _ weather 
were cited by Charles Keeney, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Balanced formulas for cake bak- 
ing were discussed by B. R. Kramer, 
also with Procter & Gamble. 

Use of precision scale instruments 
and caution in the mixing process 
was urged by Art Forsman, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee. The benefits of retarded doughs 
were pointed out by the speaker, in- 
cluding reduction of stales and al- 
leviating a shortage of bakery prod- 
ucts. 


Recent Developments Discussed 


Farm bread, or the “16% more 
flour” loaf, is gaining in production 
in all parts of the country, he said, 
and has received wider acceptance 
than is generally believed. Its dis- 
tinctive flavor makes it a good spe- 
cialty item, Mr. Forsman believed, 
and he encouraged the bakers’ con- 
sideration of it as a part of their 
program. 

The subject of Brown ’n Serve 
products occupied considerable atten- 


DEATHS 


Henry Heide, Jr., 68, senior vice 
president of Henry Heide, Inc., New 
York, and son of the founder, died 
April 25 in a New York hospital. He 
had been ill for some time. He be- 
came associated with the family firm 
in 1901 and was extremely active in 
Catholic charities. 











_ Edward O. Kolb, 74, retired execu- 
tive of the Kolb Bakeries, predeces- 
sor of the General Baking Co., died 
April 12 at his home in Philadelphia. 
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tion at the second retailers’ session. 
Tom Freer, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was present to speak on 
latest developments concerning this 
recent innovation. 

Quality and service are the main 
factors in determining the success of 
a retail baker, John Benkert, chair- 
man of the ARBA board, told the 
group. 

A demonstration of decorative ic- 
ing for cakes was conducted by Joe 
Vavra, Jr., Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., 
Sherman, Texas, assisted by Ira Eld- 
ridge, Oklahoma A. & M. School of 
Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. The men 
demonstrated a wide variety of tube 
work and the use of colored icings. 

Sales training for store help was 
discussed by Miss Kay Williams, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 





Stritzinger 
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cal employer groups with such local 
unions. In a majority of our plants 
such contracts do not expire until va- 
rious future dates. In some cases the 
expiration date is not until 1952. 

“In seven cities there is a con- 
tract provision permitting reopening 
the contract under certain conditions 
to renegotiate wages. Such renego- 
tiations are now in process by the 
established method of bargaining be- 
tween the employing bakers and the 
local unions who are the recognized 
bargaining agents for their members. 

“In five other cities contracts are 
being negotiated or have been agreed 
to and signed with negotiations, as 
usual, on the local basis and without 
regard to what we have been told is 
called the Continental Baking divi- 
sion of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America. 

“In a number of cities, however, we 
have been informed that this newly 
organized group presumes to speak 
for our co-workers and that the local 
union will negotiate with the local 
employers’ group only with the ex- 
clusion of Continental. Such local 
groups of employers, including Con- 
tinental local management, is ready, 
willing and anxious to continue the 
generally amicable negotiation of new 
contracts with the recognized local 
barguining agents of employees.” 





Schnitzler 
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that the idea of the Continental Bak- 
ing division’s being banded together 
on one nationwide contract is their 
true salvation.” 

Mr. Reedy admitted that the Pueb- 
lo, Colo., local union “weakened and 
signed a contract.’’ He laid the Pueb- 
lo action to “inexperienced leader- 
ship and company pressure” and said 
that it “clearly showed that 16 work- 
ers in one plant could not muster 
equal forces with the Continental 
Baking Co.” 

Final tabulation of the union’s 
strike vote, which was completed by 
mail April 29, showed 1,789 votes in 
favor of a strike.and 174 against, 
Mr. Schnitzler said. 

“The Continental Baking division 
has applied for strike permission and 
its request is presently in the hands 
of the general executive board,” he 
said. 

“Unless -there are new develop- 
ments, the strike of Continental Bak- 
ing Co. plants is scheduled for mid- 
night May 8.” 
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New Nutrition Ideas Discussed 
at Connecticut Bakers’ Meeting 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—A_ busy 
and enlightening day that included 
new nutrition angles, suggested im- 


provement in state legislation and 
a practical demonstration in crafts- 
manship, was held here April 11 by 
the Connecticut Bakers Assn. as its 
annual spring meeting. 

An unscheduled statement by Theo- 
dore J. Richard, state food and drug 
commissioner, that this group would 
consider a request from the associa- 
tion to exempt baked goods from the 
ingredient declaration now required 
under the state’s food, drug and cos- 
metic act, surprised bakers into unan- 
imous and sustained applause. The 
commissioner added that the infor- 
mation he had received from the as- 
sociation’s legislative committee 
showed the impracticality of trying 
to enforce this declaration on pack- 
aged bakery products and that it ap- 
peared that enforcement might put 
many small bakers out of business. 

The statement came during a label- 
ing clinic, conducted by the associa- 
tion’s secretary, Charles Barr, with 
Mr. Richards and Harold Clark, chief 
food inspector, answering many ques- 
tions on weight and ingredient desig- 
nations. Louis A. Steves, president, 
later stated that a petition would 
be drafted within a few days by the 
CBA executive committee. 

The one-day meeting began with 
a luncheon at the Restaurant Insti- 
tute of Connecticut, Inc., following 
which the school’s baking course and 
its program for training chefs, pan- 


trymen and other restaurant em- 
ployees was explained. 

The afternoon and evening sessions 
were held at the Seven Gables Towne 
House. 

The first featured speaker was Dr. 
George R. Cowgill, professor of nu- 
trition at Yale University, editor of 
the Journal of Nutrition and a mem- 
ber of the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Assn. 
Speaking on “New Nutrition Angles 
about Wheat Flour and Bread,’ Dr. 
Cowgill stated that too rigid stand- 
ards slow up research and tend to 
prevent improvement and he felt that 
the enrichment program should be 
broadened to include discoveries on 
which adequate research had been 
completed. ' 

He felt that “although the Cornell 
soy flour bread was excellent nutri- 
tionally, its taste might not be too 
popular.” He pointed out that a food 
product must be commercially sale- 
able as well as nutritious with good 
keeping quality and appearance. 

K. Camille Den Dooven, research 
director of H. A. Johnson Co., Bos- 
ton, closed the evening program with 
a talk on “Finishing of Cakes and 
Cookies,” in which he stressed neat- 
ness of finish on all products and said 
that a successful baker needs “co- 
ordination of heart, mind and hands.” 

Prizes and certificates for unusual 
bakeshop production gadgets, spon- 
sored by the association in its “Yan- 
kee Ingenuity” contest were award- 
ed in a continuance of the fall meet- 
ing display. 





‘‘Suggestion Selling’’ Stressed at 
Sales Girl Clinic in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE — That the retail 
baker and his sales staff is fully cog- 
nizant of their shortcomings in mer- 
chandising from the standpoint of 
“suggestion selling” was impressively 
illustrated by the overflow crowd of 
more than 400 persons who attended 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers’ Allied 
Trades Assn.’s recent Bakery Sales 
Girl Clinic in which this particular 
phase of salesmanship was stressed. 

The large crowd of bakers not only 
included sales girls, shop managers 
and bakers themselves from through- 
out the metropolitan Milwaukee area, 
but also from more distant points. 

Under direction of C. G. Swanson, 
General Mills representative in this 
area, the clinic used a novel presen- 
tation in putting across the story of 
“suggestion selling.” Following 
through with an idea originating with 
Carl F. Meyer, American Baker 
correspondent and secretary of the 
allied trades group, Gimbel Brothers 
department store personnel and train- 
ing departments developed a three- 
act skit in which the sale of such 
items as lingerie, cosmetics and 
housewares, was translated into sug- 
gestion selling of bakery products. 

“The allied trades felt that more 
could be accomplished in putting 
across the story of ‘suggestion 
selling’ by demonstrating to the girls 

and women how they themselves are 
directed into purchasing other than 
the lipstick, the rouge, the powder 
nd other cosmetics; their undies, and 


even their household requirements 
they had planned to buy by the alert 
salesperson who suggests other items 
to them,’”’ Mr. Swanson pointed out. 

The idea of stressing “suggestion 


selling” resulted from the General 
Mills recent “mystery shopper” sur- 
vey which revealed that while Mil- 
waukee bakery sales girls were tops 
in neatness and personality and that 
shops were above average in appear- 
ance and from the standpoint of mer- 
chandise made and sold, lack of sug- 
gesting purchases of other bakery 
products to customers was a major 
fault. 

“Today more than ever before sug- 
gestion selling is one of the easiest, 
simplest and most effective ways of 
increasing units of sale,’’ Mrs. Gladys 
Oberndorfer, divisional personnel 
training director in charge of bakery 
department personnel at Gimbel’s, 
noted in her remarks as commenta- 
tor for the skit. 

Salesgirls were urged to guard 
against high pressure selling, which 
was termed a “nuisance’’; but it was 
suggested that “you should interest 
us, the customer, in a friendly fash- 
ion, and at least suggest an item or 
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two from which we could receive 
some benefit.” 

For both entertainment and a tie- 
in with the “suggestion selling” 
theme of the meeting, the clinic in- 
cluded a style show which featured 
the cotton prints from flour bags made 
into attractive garments. This phase of 
the program was staged with the co- 
operation of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn. with Roman F. Giles, 
associate representative from Evan- 
ston, Ill., assisting. The Angelica 
Jacket Co., cooperated with the al- 
lied trades in providing a group of 
16 new uniforms which also were 
modeled by a group of four young 
girls, members of the “Gay Charm- 
ers Modeling Co.,” a Milwaukee 
Junior Achievement group. 

Leo Goren, Angelica representa- 
tive in this territory, provided the 
uniforms. 

Apparel Shown 

Illustrating that flour bags can be 
converted into attractive apparel by 
the average woman, members of the 
Milwaukee Baker Ladies Assn. dis- 
played a wide range of apparel and 
accessories members themselves had 
made, three of the ladies and two 
youngsters modeled five outfits made 
from the cotton prints. 

At the conclusion of the program 
the meeting adjourned to the cafe- 
teria in the Gas Light Co. building to 
enjoy a variety of doughnuts provid- 
ed by Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
with coffee through courtesy of Jo- 
seph Hayden, area manager for 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Cooperating with the Allied Trades 
in staging the clinic were the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin bakers’ asso- 
ciations; the Racine-Kenosha Retail 
Bakers Assn., plus others previously 
mentioned. Assisting Mr. Swanson in 
arranging the program were William 
Cox, Bear-Stewart Co.; Fred Lauf- 
enburg, secretary of the state bak- 
ers’ association; Bernie Schmidt, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.; Jack 
Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., and 
Erv Janek, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS SEE 
RED STAR DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ray Gohde, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., St. Paul, 
conducted a demonstration for the 
staff and students of the Dunwoody 
Baking School April 26. He showed 
the use of dry yeast in making rolls 
and coffee cakes. 

The yeast company was host to the 
same group April 27 at a luncheon. 
Members of the company who spoke 
to the group included Marvin Swan- 
son, Twin Cities manager, and Len 
Kenney, area manager. Ove Mathis- 
rud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, president 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
apolis, spoke briefly on the impor- 
tance of belonging to bakery associ- 
ations, while Hugo Schuh, Dutch 
Bakery, vice president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of St. Paul, emphasized 
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the important points in roducing 
and merchandising quality products 

The Associated Bakers of Minne. 
sota, through its secretary, J, M. 


Long, invited the students of the 
school to be guests at the convention 
which is to be held in May 
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FRED POEHLMANN NAMED 
AS WISCONSIN OFFICIAL 


MILWAUKEE — Fred Poehlmann, 
past president of the Wisconsin Bak. 
ers Assn., Inc., and who in 1949 wags 
general convention chairman of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
Convention in Milwaukee, has been 
elected to fill the unexpired term as 
treasurer of the Wisconsin associa. 
tion by the board of governors. Long 
active in Milwaukee, state and na. 
tional bakery circles, Mr. Poehlmann 
succeeds the late Grant C. Van Ness 
as treasurer. He is active in opera- 
tion of the Jos. Poehlmann Baking 
Co., founded by his father, Joseph 
Poehlmann. 


WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; nimum charge, §2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 

v SO ee es ees 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
peer ae v —————— 
FOR SALE—FULLY EQUIPPED BAKERY 
in small western city, excellent retail and 
wholesale outlets. Can be bought for half 
its value. Real opportunity for live wire. 
Address 739, The American Baker, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED 


Used 100-lb. paper flour bags. 
Must be clean, plain, laid flat 
with gussets tucked in, and 
opened by pulling threads at 
top or bottom. 


LEADER BAG COMPANY 


118 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PHONE GRAND 1554 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Some of our customers tell us that they feel 
that they would be “‘lost’’ with any flour but 
POLAR BEAR. This superb flour is so uni- 
form, so dependable in its fine baking qualities 
that there is no element of risk in baking it. 
IF you do not have this kind of confidence in 
the flour you are using, better switch to re- 


liable POLAR BEAR. 


Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 
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= ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. © 
NEW ULM, MINN. 4 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











Since 1856 
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A defective neon sign caused a fire 
which damaged the Wollpert Bakery 
Co. plant at Britton, Okla., recently. 

se 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Lamar Enid, 
Okla. have opened the Medford 
(Okla.) Bakery. 

s 

The Dixiana Bakery in New Orle- 
ans has remodeled and streamlined 
its plant at N. Broad and Bruxelles 

s. 

St e 

Joseph J. Madden, formerly of 
Chicopee, Mass., has opened a home 
bakery at 7501 57th St., Pinellas 
Park, Fla. He plans to institute a 
house-to-house delivery system. 

& 

The Brinkley (Ark.) Baking Co., 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George Shap- 
koff, has been completely remodeled. 
A new front has been built, new as- 
phalt tile floor throughout and many 
new pieces of equipment were added. 

Lv) 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike Moros of Staun- 
ton, Ill., are now in charge of the 
bakery business on East Main St. 
which has been operated by Herbert 
M. Paschen. Mr. Moros is an experi- 
enced baker, having served in that 
capacity while in the U.S. Navy, and 
more recently with a St. Louis bak- 
ery. The Paschen bakery has been 
operated for almost 40 years, first 
by Otto Paschen, and after his 
death by his son, Herbert. 

@ 

Roy A. Wilbur, formerly of Kan- 
sas City, has leased the McDonald 
Building of Centralia, Mo., in which 
he will open a new bakery in the 
near future. The building is being 
redecorated and other changes made. 
Mr. Wilbur has had 40 years of ex- 
perience in the bakery business. 


The Wacky Donut Shoppe has been 
established at 341 Seventh Ave., Buf- 
falo, by Ellsworth E. and Josephine 
V. Brill. 

3 


Jacob Schrenk, identified in the 
Milwaukee retail bakery scene for 
23 years, and since selling his South 
Side shop two years ago with the 
Joe Vann Pastry Shops, has acquired 
Schmitty’s Pastry Shop, 4512 W. 
Burleigh St., from August and Mrs. 
Schmitt. Mr. Schmitt is retiring be- 
cause of ill health. With Mrs. Schmitt 
he operated the local shop for about 
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three years after coming here from 
Watertown where he had also oper- 
ated a retail shop. Assisting Mr. 
Schrenk will be his wife, who will 
be in charge of the shop. 
3 

A flashing icicle sign is advertising 
continually the new Isicle Pastry 
Shop at 1633 Lincoln Way, Misha- 
waka, Ind. A package of butter 


cookies was given free with the pur- 
chase of each cake or coffee cake 
during the two-day opening. An icicle 
cup was given to each child with 
every 25¢ purchase during the two 
days. Besides the usual bakery prod- 
ucts, the shop makes a specialty of 
hot rolls Monday through Friday 
from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sundays 
from 4 p.m. to 7:30 p.m.. hot Danish 


and plain rolls will be a Sunday fea- 
ture. The hours for the new business 
are 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday and on Sunday from 4 p.m. 
to 7:30 p.m. 
¥ 

Biscuits, Inc., to produce biscuits, 
breads, etc., has been chartered by 
the corporation department of the 
Secretary of State’s office in Dover, 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HE new wheat crop of the Southwest 

is in the making. And here at the 
HUNTER Mills we are ready for our sev- 
enty-second harvest. As usual we will pick 
the choicest wheats from the golden fields 
at our back door and store them away 
until you need them later in the year in 
HUNTER flours. We have recently com- 
pleted a substantial addition to our wheat 
storage facilities to do this job better than 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


ever this season. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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ISAAC T. RHEA, PRES. 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 






Del. Capital of the firm was listed 
at $10,000. 
e 


The Mrs. Thomas Pastry Shop, 
Amarillo, Texas, has expanded with 
the opening of a new retail shop in 
the residential district. 


An automatic roll machine has 
been installed in the Holsum Baking 
Co. plant in Lubbock, Texas. 


a 
The Federal Bake Shop, 223 Huron 
St., Toledo, is improving its quarters 
at a cost of more than $7,000 for 
building work alone. 
e 
A branch of Woodward’s Bakery, 
1028 W. Third St., Dayton, Ohio, has 
been opened at 22 N. Main St., that 
city. James Woodward is owner. 
a 
A recent fire caused an estimated 
$75,000 damage to the plant of the 
Gandee Baking Co., Cardington, Ohio. 
The firm sells baked goods at both 
wholesale and retail in that area, 
and employs about 15 persons. 


Holiday Sweets, Inc., with five re- 
tail bakery outlets in Columbus, Ohio, 
has transferred its plant activities 
to a new location at 64 Parsons Ave., 
announced LeRoy Morris, president. 
The shift will place the plant in the 
center of its group of retail outlets. 

e 

The Ruplin Baking Co., founded 
in La Crosse, Wis., in 1895, discon- 
tinued business April 1, disposing of 
its building to another business. The 
bakery business grew into a family 
business, with each of the three sons 
of Jacob and Mary Ruplin for a time 
associated in its operation. Only one 
son, the late Karl, devoted himself to 
the trade, however. 

* 

Layne’s Pastry Shop, a new firm in 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., has opened for 
business. The shop is owned by Har- 
old Layne and is located at 205 N. 
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anniversaries and parties, as wel] as 
a complete line of pastries, rye and 
salt-rising bread. The shop will em 
ploy four persons. Earl Williams 
from Blytheville, Ark., is the heag 
baker. 

* 


Rosen’s Bakery, which operates g 
group of bakeries in the Clevelang 
area, has signed a lease for a new 
shop in a shopping center planneg 
for the Lakewood Heights section 
of the city. 

« 

Setzer’s Baking Co. is now occupy. 
ing a new building at 2411 Silver SL. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Louis Slott is gen. 
eral manager and H. M. Lawson pro. 
duction manager. 


A charter of incorporation has 
been issued by the Secretary of State, 
Austin, to the Gingham Girl Bakery 
of Houston. Capital stock was listeq 
at $5,000; principals: Ruth Gupton, 
John C. Ridley and Ray Gupton. 

2 


Erickson’s Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 16 Main St., Frewsburg, 
N.Y., in the store building formerly 
occupied by Payne’s Bakery. The 
shop has undergone a complete re. 
modeling program. 


* 
Fred Carroll has opened the Capi- 
tal City Bakery in Tallahassee. The 
plant will operate 12 routes. 
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and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








2nd St. Mr. Layne said that he will 
deal in special orders for birthdays, 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 






in@ Go. 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athzna, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F., KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Pictured above is the operator at the 
—~ control and timer board of our fumiga- 
tion system, which automatically hits 
264 vital spots in our mill. This pushbut- 
ton control makes fumigation quick and 
easy. At the right is a full view of the 
Arrowcide fumigation unit itself, which 
appears at the left of the operator in 
the photograph above. 
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“PUSH BUTTON” 
FUMIGATION 


GIVES ADDED SAFETY 
TO BAKERS OF 


IMPERIAL AND Vedvez FLOURS 


E WANT Walnut Creek Flours to be the 
purest on the market and we are taking every 
possible step to guard their purity. 


For example, we recently installed a “push button” 
fumigation program. Known as the Arrowcide 
System, it makes fumigation of vital spots quick 
and easy. 


Liquid fumigant is supplied to a unit which trans- 
forms it to gas. Compressed air then delivers the 
gas under pressure by way of pipes. The piping sys- 
tem is divided into five circuits with a combined 
total of 264 ejector nozzles. We fumigate 264 
vital spots in one complete cycle of operation. 


The entire system is controlled by an automatic 
timing device which opens and closes the five cir- 
cuits in sequence. Fumigating time for each cir- 
cuit is usually 45 minutes. Indicator lights on the 
timer tell when the system is operating and what 
equipment is being fumigated. 


Using this system we protect our product from 
first break rolls to packing bins, placing par- 
ticular emphasis on key trouble spots such as 
elevator boots, purifiers, lateral conveyors and 
storage bins. 


We can fumigate any time the machinery is not 
running, using a heavy concentration of gas, 
which has been proved to be the most efficient, 
in strategic trouble spots. 


Of course, we follow all the good housekeeping 
rules, too. We have an efficient central vacuum 
cleaning system, constant policing of the mill and 
product checking in the laboratory. We are 
guarding the purity of our flours in every way 
possible. 


IMPERIAL - Veluezt 


BETTER BAKERY FLOURS 


WALNUT CREEK wuuno company 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 
















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Emergencies in the bakeshop are 


the kind of trouble that SUNNY 
KANSAS can take in stride. These 


unfortunate conditions have a way 









of revealing the extra special bak- 





ing qualities of this famous flour. 





And when things are running 
smoothly, SUNNY KANSAS 
just as dependable too. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA = KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


































Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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It was after the race and the own- 
er was giving the jockey a dressing 
down. 

“A fine jockey you are,” he said. 
“Didn’t I tell you distinctly to come 
away with a rush at the corner? Why 
didn’t you?” 

“Well,” retorted the rider tartly, 
“It didn’t seem quite fair to leave 
the horse behind!” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The cop noticed the man coming 
down the street in a barrel. “Look 
here, fella,” the officer said, ““What’s 
the idea of the barrel? Are you a 
poker player?” 

“No, sir,” the man replied, “but I 
spent a couple of hours with some 
guys that are.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Boss (pointing to cigarette-end on 
floor): “Jones, is this yours?” 
Jones (pleasantly): “Not at all, sir. 
You saw it first.” 


¢? @ 

Two men decided to go hunting. 

“T’ll bring all the hunting equip- 
ment,” said one, “and you bring the 
provisions.” 

So they got ready for the trip, and 
the provisions man showed up with 
one loaf of bread and four bottles of 
whiskey. 

“Fine thing,” snapped the equip- 
ment man. “I leave the provisions to 
you and what happens! You bring a 
loaf of bread and four bottles of 
whiskey. What are we going to do 
with all that bread?” 


¢?¢ 

The professor of chemistry was giv- 
ing a demonstration of the properties 
of various acids. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to drop 
this quarter into this glass of acid. 
Will it dissolve?” 

“No, sir,” replied one of the stu- 
dents. 

“No?” said the demonstrator. 
“Then perhaps you will explain to 
the class why it won’t dissolve.” 

“Because,” came the answer, “if 
it would you wouldn’t drop it in.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The candidate entering for a naval 
examination was required to give, on 
an official form, the names of two 
gentleman who had known him for 
“not less than three years.” 

His reply was: “I have been in the 
Navy 14 years, and therefore I don’t 
know any gentlemen.” 


$e? 

Mrs. Davis: “My brother Victor 
once saved so much money by elim- 
inating lunches that he could afford 
to spend two weeks at the Mayo 
Clinic.” 


Miss Jones: ‘What was he suffering 
from?” 
Mrs. Davis: “Malnutrition.” 
$0? 


“Come on now, define capital for 
me.” 

“Well—I guess it’s the money the 
other fellow has.” 

“And what’s labor?” 

“That’s easy. Trying to get any of 
it away from him.” 
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FLOUR 


Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities . ,, 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn -Jndependent -Mill 





WOLF MILLING CO, 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























BPREMIUM 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


















NUT 
A SUCCESSFUL DO 

BUSINESS CALLS or R THE 
FINEST EQUIPMENT ane 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N.Y. 

















Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 








LAIR @ 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 











OTTAWA KANSAS 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“*Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 











Member Millers’ National Federation 
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ANSWERS 
10 “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 48 
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{. True. The baking time and tem- 
perature should be closely watched. 
As soon as the centers of the pies 
are set, the pies should be removed 
from the oven. 

9. False. These blisters are due to 
incorporating air into the batter 
while mixing or stirring it. The mix- 
ing should be done slowly and care- 
fully. 

3. True. When a cold filling is used 
it takes a longer period of time for 
it to start boiling in the oven. When 
the proper baking temperature is 
used, the crust should be baked be- 
fore this boiling out occurs. 

4. True. When the humidity is low, 
more invert syrup should be used 
than when the humidity is high. The 
other types of sugars, such as granu- 
lated and glucose, must be varied 
when the invert syrup content is 
changed, in order to have the formula 
contain about 69% total sugar solids. 


5, False. The shortening content 
should be increased. The amount to 
increase will depend upon the 
strength of the flour and can only be 
found by experimentation. 

6. True. The solution should be used 
according to the directions given by 
the manufacturer. The proper plac- 
ing of ultraviolet lamps in the box 
will also be an excellent protection 
against mold development. 

7, True. When an excessive amount 
of steam is used, there is a tendency 
for the crust to be toughened due to 
the gelatinization of the starch in 
the dough. This toughening can be 
reduced somewhat by increasing the 
amount of shortening in the dough 
or washing the loaves with melted 
shortening before placing them in the 
oven. 


8. False. The fruit content of the 
filling should be at least 55%. The 
balance of the filling is water, sugar, 
thickener, salt and perhaps spices. 

9. False. The paleness of the sides 
is due to pans being strapped too 
close together. There should be at 
least % in. spacing between the pans. 


10. True. Invert syrup and honey 
are hygroscopic ingredients. When 
either one is used to replace part of 
the sugar in the formula it is neces- 
Sary to decrease the egg whites 
slightly to compensate for the mois- 
ture they contain. Honey and invert 
Syrup contain about 20% moisture. 

11. False. The formula should read: 
Bring to a good boil 1 quart corn 
Syrup and 1 pint of water. 

12. True. The holes in the bottom 
of the plates will eliminate the pos- 
sibility of air being trapped between 
the crust and the pan. When air is 
trapped between the crust and the 
pan it will expand, due to the heat, 
forcing the crust up through the fill- 
ing causing the blisters which spoil 
the appearance of the pies. These 
blisters will often recede causing hol- 
low spots in the top of the pies. They 
are also apt to be soggy and doughy. 
13. False. Unless otherwise stated, 
the percentages are based on the 
our. For example: If a formula calls 
for 13 Ib. of sugar as being 130%, the 
flour content would be 10 lb. 

i. True. The dough should be 
mixed Just long enough after the 
Taisins are added to properly incor- 
porate them. If they are mixed in 
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too long, the raisins are very often 
crushed and torn. This causes them 
to bleed and discolor the dough, 
which is harmful to the appearance 
of the loaves. 


15. False. Twenty pounds of sweet- 
ened condensed fat free milk may be 
replaced by 5 lb. 12 oz. milk solids 
(fat free), 5 lb. 12 oz. water and 8 
Ib. 8 oz. cane or beet sugar. 


16. True. The spices, molasses or 
other flavored ingredients will cover 
up the lard flavor. However, in warm 
weather the doughs for hand cut 
cookies will be somewhat harder to 
handle. This is due to most lards hav- 
ing 2 lower melting point than blend- 


ed shortenings (compounds) or hy- 
drogenated shortenings. 

17. True. This “straight” flour will 
usually represent about 72% of the 
wheat berry. 

18. True. Whole eggs contain about 
10.5% fat while yolks contain about 
33%. The cream will also have a 
deeper yellow color. The filling will 
be slightly stiffer due to yolks con- 
taining only about 50% water while 
whole eggs contain about 75%. The 
cost of the filling will be higher due 
to the higher cost of the yolks as 
compared to whole eggs. 

19. True. This is a good general 
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average. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the higher the sugar 
content in the formula, the higher 
the thickening content should be. 
20. False. While angel food cake 
formulas do not call for baking pow- 
der, some bakers using depositing ma- 
chines will use about % oz. per quart 
of egg whites. This is done in order 
to counteract the punishing effect of 
the machines. Sometimes a _ small 


amount of water is added to the for- 
mula to produce a more moist and 
tender cake. The addition of a small 
amount of baking powder will help 
keep up the volume of the cakes. 





Any baker striving for a better loaf of bread will get 
powerful help from the superior quality of REX and 
(CHARM flours. For these famous brands follow a 
tradition of top quality which extends backward 
many decades ...a tradition which is the guiding 
principle in the business life of this company. Our 
pride of product and devotion to highest standards 
give REX and CHARM an unvarying dependability 
that makes these superior flours the finest kind of 


foundation for topmost bread quality. 
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AMF TO CONSOLIDATE 
WEST COAST FACILITIEs 


NEW YORK—Effective May 1, the 
West Coast sales and service activi- 
ties of the Union Machinery Co,, new 
subsidiary of American Machine & 
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x} x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x1 





3 25 Beaver Street 





H.‘S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 

















THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N, J. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 

















New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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WHY GUESS...in flour processing 


There’s no need for guesswork in this important phase of flour processing — IF — you 
use the N-A Flour Service Division. More than twenty-five years’ experience in bleach- 
ing, maturing, and enriching enables this organization to effectively and efficiently 
solve your treatment problems. 


A staff of experienced and competent N-A servicemen frequently visit your mill to en- 
sure that the proven N-A products are applied in the most effective manner. Further- 
more, their extensive knowledge of flour processing, plus careful vigilance, enables 
them to spot and thus prevent potential troubles. The N-A research laboratories are 
at your disposal and its expert staff will gladly work with you and your consultants on 
any bleaching, maturing, or enriching problems. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will be happy to demonstrate how the N-A 
Flour Service Division, with its highly trained personnel, can remove all guesswork 
from the processing phases of your milling operations. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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THE mee 
DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 








FOR 25 YEARS, 





A PRIZED GENERAL MILLS SERVICE 


Hundreds of Tested Formulas 


No need to hunt for formulas when a complete formula 
service—free of charge—is as near as your General Mills 
salesman. Has been for 25 years! 

Take the Genera! Mills Service Box, for instance. 
You'll find it within arm’s reach in thousands of bake 
shops throughout the country . . . its cards nicked 
from constant use. And nearby you’re apt to find well- 
thumbed copies of the new, convenient General Mills 
formula booklets, each compiled according to type 
of bakery product. 

That ‘well read”’ look is no accident. Bakers everywhere 
make constant use of these formulas and technical infor- 
mation—rely on them completely. For they know that 
these formulas are developed and tested in General Mills 
own commercial test bake shop that duplicates bakery 
conditions. Every formula must pass these actual baking 
tests with flying colors. 


Because these formulas are developed specifically to 


FOR TOP FLOUR, FORMULA AND SALES SERVICE, 
see your General Mills Salesman. 


utilize the superior qualities of General Mills flours, they 
deliver maximum baking results when used with these flours. 


So take a tip. To receive the world’s most complete for- 
mula and production service, see your General Mills salesman! 


GUIDE TO GENERAL MILLS FORMULA SERVICE 


SERVICE BOX—Contains card formulas for every type of bakery 
product, plus a library of technical production pointers. New 
cards supplied at regular intervals. 

QUALITY CAKE BOOK —A wide selection of formulas for cakes 
that ‘‘sell’’ plus page after page of ingredient and process formu- 
lation. 

SPECIALTY BREADS— Formulas for breads that ‘‘dress up” your 
entire bread line. Neat booklet form. 

RYE DICTIONARY—The ‘'A”’ to ‘'Z’’ of rye bread baking, 
including 25 special formulas and basic rye sours. 

HANDY BAKING BOOK — Contains selected formulas for a wide 
variety of products that are most frequently in demand. 
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